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SERMON ON SLAVEHOLDING; 





Preached by appointment, before the Synod 
of Cincinnati, at their late stated meeting at 


Mount Pleasant O., Oct. 20th 1841. 
By Rev. J. Brancuarn. 


( Published in the Philanthropist by order of the Synod.) 

Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress him, 
for we were strangers in the land of Egypt. Ye shall 
not afflict any widow, or fatherless child. 

If thou afilict them in any wise, and they ery at all un- 
to me, I will surely hear their cry. And my wrath shall 
wax hot, and I will kill"you with the sword: and your 
wives shall be widows, and your children fatherless.— 
Ex. xx: 21, 22. 

The principle and meaning of this passage is:—“Thou 
shalt not oppress, or otherwise injure people who are de- 
fenceless and cannot stand for their rights.” No mat- 
ter what makes them so. The widow is weak: the or- 
phan child ignorant: and the stranger friendless: but all 
are helpless. Therefore, “Thou shalt not oppress 


them.” 


Stranger, in the text, means, ‘ ‘One of another nation; 
not an Israelite;” as the Africans, originally brought to 


America. 2 


“Oppressing” a man, is not forcibly taking his money. 
This is robbery. Nor is it secretly purloining his goods, 
which is theft. Nor is it cheating him in trade; which is 
called over-reaching, “going beyond and defrauding’ 
But:— 

To oppress a man, is, to deprive him of his rights.— 
You rob him when you forcibly seize his property: you op. 
press him,when you take away his right to acquire & hold 
property. Robbery takes his goods, oppression touches 
his soul. The worst conceivable robbery, is, forcibly ta- 
king from a man his wife or his child. But theinjury is 
athousand times aggravated, when you place or hold a 
man in a condition or a state in which he cannot marry. 
If you carry off by force, a man’s wife, or his child, you 
Ieave the sufferer in a condition of an afflicted man: but if 
you deprive him of the right to marry, you leave him in 


the condition of a brute. 


one.—TueEs. ty: 6. 


The wickedness of oppression, beyond other wrongs, 
further appears in this,—“that goods taken by force, or 
theft, or fraud, may be replaced by the like;” but there is 
no equivalent for plundered rights. Nothing is a com- 
pensation to a man for lost manhood. All the indulgen- 
ces and privileges which you can bestow on a man who is 
deprived of the prerogatives of human nature, are but the 
gratuitous favors which tyrants may grant, but their sub- 
jects must not claim. It is, therefore, absurd for an op- 
pressor to talk of kindness to the man whom he oppress- 
es, since no possession is so valuable as the right to pos- 
sess, And he who pretends kindness to a man, whom he 
holds in a condition in which he is deprived of his natural 
rights, has no more right to be considered benevolent than 
the man who drops a shilling into my hand, after he has 
first fastened a chain upon myarm. Such is the kindness 
whick the owner shows to the slave:—the kindness of the 
man who gives me warm and comfortable clothes, while 
he robs me of the very body for which the clothing was 


made, 





I propose, in this discourse: 

I. To explain why slaveholding necessarily corrupts 
and eventually destroys all true religion in the churches 
where it is tolerated. 

II. To show thatthe property-holding of menis the 
worst conceivable form, and the last possible degree of 
oppression, and is therefore forbidden in the text. 

Ill. ‘To consider some arguments in favor of slave- 
holding, professedly drawn from the Bible. 

I. Slaveholding necessarily subverts all true religion. 


Whatever fundamentally corrupts the doctrine of God, 
destroys the force and meaning of the first table of the 
law, which contains man’s duties to God, For whatever 
leads men to regard Jehovah as something different from 
what he is, prevents their acting towards Him as they 
ought. 

So whatever fundamentally corrupts the doctrine of 
man, making him to be regarded asa mere animal, or at 
best, a human creature without rights, subverts the sec- 
ond table of the law; which contains man’s duties 
to his neighbor. For as it is impossible for the man 
who has erroneous notions of God to love him with al) 
the heart: so it isimpossible for that man to love his 
neighbor as himself, who regards his neighbor as a_ piece 
of property, which may be bought or sold as convenience 
or interest may require. 

Hence, wherever men own men as slaves, all the rela- 
tive duties of life gradually sink into neglect. For the 
reason why a man loves his neighbor as himself, is, that 
he sees that neighbor to be every way his equal:—made 
in the same image, and heir to the same hopes. But it 
is a natural impossibility that a man should love one class 
of men as his equals, while he treats another class 
as on a level with his dogs. 


The habit of disregarding the sacredness of humanity 
in the person of the slave, breaks up and confounds in the 
young slave-holder’s mind, all just notions of justice and 
equality between man and man, and he forms his life up- 
on some vague and wretched law of honor which allows 
the practice of the most disgusting vice and crime. 


In such a community, it is easy to see that every virtue 
which grows out of the law of love to our neighbor must 
rapidly decline, and die out; andit is a point settled by 
revelation, that the man who does not love his brother 
whom he hath seen, will not love God whom he hath not. 
And thus slaveholding by causing men to be regarded as 
creatures without rights, repeals one half of God’s law 
and destroys the force of the other; and, in the end ex- 


terminates every vestige of true religion from the human 
heart. 
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Il, But Iam to show, inthe second place, that the 
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| property-holding of men is the worst conceivable form 
and last possible degree of oppression:—the sin forbid- 
den in the text. 


It may be seen by mere inspection, that owning a man 
as property includes, in itself, every element of oppres- 
sion; for to own aman, is, toown all his rights, Of 
course, there can be no such thing as compensation toa 
man thus bereft. Every favorshown to him is a mere 
gratuity—a gift which hehas novigh{to claim. And 
if it is oppression to deprive a man of one, or a part of 
his rights; it is plainly the worst possible oppression to rob 
him of all. 

The objection to which Americans had to being taxed 
by a Parliament where they were not represented, was— 
that it empowered Parliament to swellthe tax so as to 
draw from the people all their earnings save a bare sub- 
sistence: and even to go below this into their needful 
bread. “This,” said the revolutionists, “destroys in us 
the right of getting and holding property.”” The colonies 
had before freely raised men and money to fight the bat- 
ttles, and sustain the honor of the mother country, but 
they would not bear a three pence tax on tea, when it in- 
volved the surrender of their right to tax themselves; for 
this they declared, was equivalent to yielding altogether 
the right of private property. 

Now all who know the meaning of the word, know 
that the slave is divested not only of this, but of every 
Having 
no legal existence, he can claim nothing by law. Be- 
longing to no society, he is in the condition of an exile at 
The women and infants, which 
by mere necessity of speech, are called his wife and chil- 











other right, even the right tohis own person. 


his own hearth stone. 


dren, are yet not his; they are the property of others.— 
Of the millions of Bibles in our land not one is opened to 
him; and the pure waters of salvation must flow to his 
soul, if at all, only through channels opened by slavehold- 
ing hands. He is thus reduced to the anomalous condi- 
tion of a wretched non-descript human animal, having 
the shape, faculties, and susceptibilities of a man, with the 
This is oppression in its 
worst conceivable form, and the last posssible degree. 


state and condition of a brute. 


The argument may be stated¥in another form thus: 
1, All usurpation of power 1s oppression. 

2. Hence usurping absolute power is perfect oppres- 
sion. 

3. Slaveholding is such usurpation, and therefore op- 
pression in the last degree. 

That slavcholding 1s such usurpation of power, is prov- 
ed by the following argument:— 

When God says: Ezex. xtin: 41.—“Behold all souls 
He plainly claims, sole, absolute right to 
Hence civil rulers, parents, 
etc., claim to derive their authority to rule minds, from 


are mine,” 
control the souls of men. 





God; and if they have no authority from God, they have 
none at all; for without power derived from God, no person 
has'a right to command another to obey him. 

But the slaveholder pretends to buy his title to the 
soul and body of his slave for money, and to buy it from 
aman like himself! The slaveholder is no-where ap- 





pointed God’s delegate to exercise this property power 
over his fellow, either by the law of nature or of revelation, 
The only kind of authority over servants, recognized by 
christianity, is a right in masters to that service for which 
they “give unto their servants that which is just and 
equal” between man and man, 

I know it is said, that the slaveholder claims no prop. 
erty in the soul, but only in the bodily service ofthe slave. 
But this is not true. For if you could put the mind of 
a brute into the body of the slave, his value would not be 
the eighth part of the price of a horse. Whereas, 
slaves commonly bring the price of 8 or 10 horses. It is 
therefore plain the slaveholder buys the rational soul of 
the man. This is what he wants; the intelligent princi- 
ple, the human understanding, the God-image in the man; 
he wants that which makes the slave capable of guiding 
his horses and directing his plough. It is therefore plain 
that the human soul is the thing which is purchased. 

And the property-power claimed, is as perfect as that 
to any other goods. All property is merely a life-use of 
the article, with power to bequeath it at death: and this 
“ight, the owner claims in his slave’s soul andbody. And 


through a life reduced to three particulars; viz: to cat, to 
obey and die! Miserable, miserable man! More mis- 
erable oppressor! The man has surely no hope in_ this 
life: the other, a worse prospect for the next. 
Objections drawn from the Bible. 
III. ‘But,’ it is objected, ‘if slaveholding is the worst 
possible oppression which a man can inflict upon his 
neighbor, why is it notso denounced in the word of God?’ 
The sin of oppression, is throughout the seriptures, 
more denounced than perhaps, any other form of trans- 


oppression is slaveholding. ‘The mere fact that a wicked 
practice is not condemned by its modern name, does not 
prove that God is not displeased with it. Theatres, gam- 
bling, boxing, and other like practices of acknowledged 
vileness are not mentioned by name in the Bible: yet, 
such an omission is never plead in mitigation of their 
wickedness, 
Objection IL. 
But the grand objection to the doctrine of this discourse 
is, say they; “the practice of Christ and the apostles.— 
They founded churches in slaveholding countries, and 
received slaveholders as members without denouncing 
the practice as sin.,’ 


That the Apostles planted churches in — slavchold- 
ing countries I admit; but that they allowed one part of 
their members to hold another part as their slaves, as is 
the practice of southern churches at the present day, I 
deny. The supposition seems to me absurd in itself: 
that churches planted by inspired men, should have incor- 
porated into their polity, whatis acknowledged tobe one 
of the worst, if not the very worst institution of heathen- 
ism, viz: slavery, while they suffered persecution unto 
death for rejecting other heathen practices, less hurtful 
than this! 


The apostles’ doctrine on the subject ofslaveholding is 
very casily apprehended by every fair and unbiassed mind. 
Wherever a church was founded amid a_ slaveholding 
population, three practical questions arose, and only three, 
by deciding which the Apostles declared the whole mind 
of God respecting slavery. 

Ist. What shall converted slaves do whose masters _re- 
main heathen ? 


2nd. The duty of Christian masters whose slaves _re- 
main heathen ? 

3d. Where both master and slave were converted to 
christianity? 

I. The first was a very common case, for the first con- 
verts of christianity were among the most despised and 
oppressed of the people. Hence the converted slaves 
naturally wished to know of the Apostles whether the 
law of Christ allowed them to claim liberty from their 
masters. ‘The Apostles would not of course, set each 
slave, without any concert, to rebel single-handed against 
the whole power of the Roman Empire by whose laws 
his owner held him in slavery, as that would be madly to 
throw away their hves, ‘They therefore, directed the 
converted slave to endure his condition with patience till 
he could get free: I, Cor. VII: 20; “Art thou called 
being a servant” (doulos, servant, but may mean slave,) 
care not for it [Greek, melefo, i.e. do not gricve and vex 
Bear it patiently.] “But if thou may- 
The phraseology 1s pe- 


yourself about it. 
est be made free, use it rather.” 
culiar. The Apostle does not say; “If your master 
oflers to emancipate you;” but “If thou (dunasai eleu+ 
theros genesthai_) art able to get free use it rather.” In 
plain English, bear your bonds till you can safely escape 
them, or as one has beautifully paraphrased it! 

“Wait for the dawning of a brighter day, 

And snap the bond the moment when you may.” 

2d. The second case was where the Master was con- 

verted to Christ, and the slave not; should he send his 
slave away or retain him? 

The answer given by the Apostle is in Cox. Iv; 1, 
“Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and 
equal,” or more rigidly rendered, ‘‘give them justice and 
equality,” that is, in plain terms, in all business matters, 
treat them as your equals. 
he last case, where’ master” and slave were convert- 
ed, as were Onesimus and Philemon, is settled in Phi- 





as we have before seen that his power is usurped, and ab- 
solute; itis plainly, the worst conceivable form and last 
possible degree of oppression. 

Another proof that slaveholding ‘is the worst possible 
oppression, is, that the state into whieh it sinks the slave 
is the worst possible, for his moral character. It de- 
prives him of every influence calculated to raise him to 
virtue; and loads him with every weight adapted to sink 
him into vice. 

All can see, at a glance, that a slave’s virtues are of 
little earthly use to him. Honesty and industry in bus- 
iness will not bring him wealth, nor can dishonesty and 
idleness sink him into a lower poverty than that which 
belongs to the condition of a slave. For no man can 
Intelli- 
gence, talents, refinement, all that constitutes the glory of 
a civilized man, are but so many curses to one doomed to 


be poorer than he who dves not own himself. 


slavery for life. 
ties, only makes him the more alive to the misery and 
degradation of his condition; for it is only while he _for- 
gets that he is a man, that he can be contented as a slave. 


Every thing that quickens his sensibili- 


Those considerations which hold back others in the 
hour of temptation, viz: the fear of reproach and loss of 
character, have no influence over him. The slave for 
life knows that he shall never bea 
therefore a man’s character to lose. 
the same inordinate passions and appetites which draw 
others into sin; while he lies all defenceless and exposed 
to the most violent and vile passions of other men.— 


man* He has not 
Yet he is subject to 


Thus while slavery strips the slave of every safe-guard of 
his virtue, it lets loose upon him all the temptations 
which destroy it. 


Who then can reduce man to this terrible state, or re- 
tain him in it, and not justly dread the denunciations of 
God against oppression? When he strips his slave of 
the safe-guards of virtue, and the attributes of humanity, 
he usurps for himself the prerogatives of God! Nay, 
worse still. He demands of the slave a submission not 
claimed by God; and enforces it by means which are nev- 
er resorted to by the Devil! For Jehovah never governs 
his rational creatures by mere will; and Satan never co- 
erces, though he tempts men toserve him. ‘The slave- 
holder does both. The rule of life to the slave is locked 
up in the owner’s breast. He knows not +o-day what 
submissions he may be called toon the morrow. Thus 
he has no fixed rule or law of life. 

While the servants of God have the full and fixed 
expression of his righteous and holy will, so that he who 
«“doeth the things may live by them;” the wretched slave 
must wait for his law at his master’s lips, and can never 
know beforehand, whether the command, when it comes, 
will be the dictate of reason, of passion or caprice. He 








has therefore no occasion for a conscience, seeing he has 
no law to regulate its decisions: and he stupidly plods on 


lemon, 16th verse—where Paul commands Philemon to 
receive Onesimus, “Not now asa servant (doulos,) but 
as above a servant, a brother, beloved.” So Paul com- 
manded and Philemon promptly obeyed. Onesimus was 
immediately freed, was soon joined in an Ecclesiastical 
commission with Tychicus, and soon after became bish- 
op of Ephesus. 

These three cases include all that could possibly arise 
respecting slavery in planting the first churches in slave- 
holding lands, and in every case the Apostles take the 
ground of the immediate abolition of the practice. 

It follows, that it is the duty ofall christians and Chris- 
tian ministers ,to ~ testify against the practice of 
slaveholding, openly and constantly, Andif they refuse 
to do so, if the minister will not speak to his hearers, 
the merchant to his customers, the physician to his pa- 
tients, the lawyer to his clients, the man of office to his 
constituents and every dependant to his patron; they are 
guilty of betraying Christ in the person of the least and 
most despised of his brethren on earth. 





ONWARD? 
For the Philanthropist. 

Ata meeting of the friends of Liberty and 
Human Rights of Erie co.,0., holden at the 
Court House in Sandusky city, April 1, 1842, 
in pursuance of publio notice, Bradford Sturte- 
vant, Esq., of Milan, was called to the chair, 
and Isaac Darling of Sandusky city, was ap- 
pointed secretary. 


On motion, F. D. Parish, J, S. Cochran, 
Josiah Fowler and Robert Leach. were ap- 
pointed a committee to report resolutions for the 
consideration of the meeting. 


While the committee was out, J. M. Tracy, 
Esq., occupied the time in addressing the meet- 
ing. 

The committee reported a series of resolu- 
tions, (22 in number,) which was accepted, and 
having been discussed for some time, their fur- 
ther consideration was postponed to an adjourn- 
ed mecting. 

Friday, April 8th. ‘The meeting again as- 
sembled pursuaat to adjournment. ‘The chair- 
man not being present, James N. Davidson of 
Sandusky city was chosen chairman. 





The resolutions reported at the former meet- 
ing were taken up and further discussed by 
Messrs. Parish and ‘Tracy, and after slight 
amendments to some of them, were unanimous- 
ly adopted, as follows: 

1. Resolved, That while the right of man to 


gression, and as we have seen the worst possible form of 





tions, the claim of man to property in his fellow, 
arises solely from the positive municipal law of 
a particular state or nation,and is not recognised 
or enforced out of the limits of such particular 
state or nation. 


2. Resolved, That such municipal laws find 
no sanction in the precepts of natural or revealed 
religion, are opposed to the plainest principles of 
common law, humanity, justice, and common 
honesty, and have their origin exclusively in 
the wanton exercise of brute force. 

3. Resolved, ‘That whether such laws eman- 
ate from the absolute monarch upon his throne, 
or from the majority of a people in the exercise 
of the powers of government, they are alike 
odious, unjust, and tyrannical. 


4. Resolved, ‘That the object of all govern- 
ment is to secure every member of the commu- 
nity in the enjoyment of his individual rights, to 
protect the weak against the oppressions of su- 
perior foree, and generally to administer equal 
Justice to all men; all laws should therefore be 
in perfect harmony with the natural principles 
of humanity, equal justice and sound mo- 
rality. 

5. Resolved, ‘That by the law of all nations, 
slaves, on being removed from a slave, to a free 
State or nation, are no longer slaves, but free. 
men, and cannot be again reduced to bond- 
age. 

6. Resolved, ‘That the Federal Government 
is strictly limited in its powers. ‘The 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.”—U. S. Constitution. 


7. Resolved, ‘That the General Government is 
emphatically a free state, or nation, and no 
power is delegated to the Government to estab- 
lish, sustain, extend or protect slavery in the 
states or in the national territory. 


8. Resolved, Therefore, ‘That by the respec- 
tive cessions of Virginia and Maryland, the 
District. of Columbia passed from slave states 
into the jurisdiction of a free Government, and 
the laws of these states, by which alone the 
slaves were held in bondage, ceased to operate 
over the District, and all the slaves within the 
ceded territory instantly became freemen. 

9. Resolved, That the ship “Creole,” passed 
from the state of Virginia into the exclusive ju- 
risdiction of the national government upon the 
high seas, where slavery has no constitutional 
existence, and that the slaves on board said ves- 
sel were thereby emancipated. 


10. Resolved, Therefore, That all attempts, 
and every kind oi interference on the part of 
the general government, at home or abroad, 
cither to establish, aid, enlarge, or in any man- 
ner protect the system of slavery in the states, 
or the national territory, or the home or foreign 
slave trade, are gross usurpations of power, un- 
constitutional, and are, in the highest possible 
degree, derogatory to the honor of the nation, 
and the character of a free people. 

11. Resolved, That the national government 
has been for years past, and is still under the 
direction of the slave power of the country; and 
its negociations abroad, and its measures of 
public policy at home, have been, and are yet 
carried on and adopted with a view to strength- 
en, enlarge and protect slavery; and to encour- 
age and foster the interests of slave labor, and 
to prejudice and cripple the interests, and to 
degrade and bring into disrepute the free labor 
of the North and West. 


12. Resolved, ‘That the Hon. John Q. Adams 
merits the deepest abiding gratitude of his 
countrymen and the friends of freedom every 
where, for his able defence of the right of peti- 
tion, andthe principles of liberty against the 
combined attacks of southern arrogance and 
party animosity. We rejoice in his triumph 
over his personal and political adversaries, and 
fully approve his course during the present ses- 
sion of Congress; and we heartily unite with 
thousands of freemen in tendering our warmest 
thanks, and say to him, ‘well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 


13. Resolved, That we regard those in our 
own state Legislature who have united their 
efforts with those of his enemies, to injure the 
well earned character and fame of this long tried 
and venerable patriot and statesman, as wholly 
unfit to represent the interests of freemen. 

14. Resolved, ‘That the Hon. Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, in submitting to the consideration of 
Congress, a series of resolutions in reference 
to slavery and the ** Creole case,’’ acted 
in strict accordance with his right and his duty 
asa representative of the people. We fully 
approve of the resolutions and their presenta- 
tion, and we proffer to him our hearty thaaks 
for his fidelity and firmness, and would rejoice 
in an opportunity to give proof of our gratitude 
at the ballot-box. 


15. Resolved, That the adoption of a resolution 
of censure by the House for the exercise of his 
undoubted right, and the discharge of a mani- 
fest duty, and that too without permitting him 
to say one word in his own defence, was an 
act of oppression and tyranny unparalleled in 
the history of legislative proceedings; and was 
a gross outrage upon his rights as a man, and a 
representative, and a cowardly insult to his 
constituents and to the nation. 


16. Resolved, ‘That any man who will yield 
up or violate the sacred principles of Free Gov- 
ernment, or attempt to maintain error: or who 
will sacrifice the interests and the rights of free- 
men, and free labor, in order to sustain the in- 
terests of the “peculiar institutions” of the South, 
or to promote the political elevation of himself 
or his party, is unworthy the confidence of a 
free people, and can never receive the support 
of the friends of liberty and human rights. 

17. Resolved, That it is one of the main ob- 
jects of the “Liberty Party” in the United 
States to place men in office, (and none others) 
who will entirely sever the national government 
from all unconstitutional connection — with 
slavery, and firmly and practically maintain the 
principles of free government and the rights and 
Interests of the free states against the assaults of 


— domination, and the enemies of free 
abor, 


18. Resolved, That the principles of the Lib- 
erty Party are not new to this nation; they are 
the same that our fathers declared to be self-evi- 
dent at the commencement of our revolutionary 
struggle—the principles which they shed their 





property in things is founded in natural law, 
and is recognised and enforced among all na- 





bluod to establish and defend; and the same that 


have from the commencement of our national 
existence constituted our proudest boast. 

19. Resolved, That in carrying out our prin- 
ciples by ‘political action, we are not actuated 
solely by our sympathies for our suffering co- 
lored brethren, but by a sense of our own dan- 
ger from the continued and persevering en- 
croachments of the slave power upon the rights 
of the free states. 


20. Resolved, ‘That the friends of freedom 
and human rights, may well despair of ever at- 
taining their objects by a further adherence to 
either whig or democratic party. ‘The general 
and shameless subserviency of northern politi- 
cians to southern dictation destroys every ves- 
tige of hope of relief from those parties, or any 
party which depends upon slaveholders fur sup- 
port. 


21. Resolved, That the laws of this state 
which measure men’s rights by the complexion 
of their skin, or the origin of their ancestors,are 
anti-republican, unjust and oppressive, and 
ought to be repealed. 

22. Resolved, ‘That we highly approve of 
the address and resolutions of the State Liber- 
ty Convention held in December last, and cor- 
dially concur in the nomination of the Hon. 
Leicester King for the office of Governor. 
We heartily devote our energies to promote his 
election, and the 2d ‘Tuesday in October next 
shall demonstrate our fidelity. 

On motion, it was 


Resolved, ‘'o appoint a Central Committee 
for the country, with authority to call county 
meetings, correspond with the State, and other 
county committees, and other friends in the 
State, to publish an address to the electors of 
Erin county, if deemed expedient,and generally 
to look to and adopt measures to promote our 
objects. 

I. D. Parish, George Barney and J. S. 
Cochran of Sandusky city, Bradford Sturtevant 
of Milan, and Josiah Fowler of Margaretta,were 
appointed said committee. 

J. N. DAVIDSON, Chairman. 

Isaac Darwine, Sec’y. 

# The Philanthropist, Columbus Freeman, 
and the Sandusky Clarion are requested to 
publish the proceedings, 


For the Philanthre pist. 
“HONOR TO WHOM HONOR,” 
To the respected friend of the slave, Eu 
Nicno.s. 





Dear Sir:— 
your strictures on Mr. Campbell's 
pro-slavery commentary on sacred scripture, 
which appeared in the Philanthropist last 3d 
month, 16th, would have been more abundantly 
satisfactory to me but for a turn of flippant 
coarseness in the remarks on one spot in the 
venerable patriarch’s biography, sceming to 
savor too much of the spirit of irreverence 
which brought upon Canaan a malediction ap- 
parently ratified by heaven. 

Noah is held up by the pen of Inspiration as 
among the highest and noblest of mankind; one 
who stood out single and alone, warning and 
contending with a whole world: (wicked non- 
professors, as now, kept in countenance by an 
apostatising church;) while «moved with godly 
fear he prepared an ark to the saving of his 
house;” and surely his noble, and as far as we 
know, with this exception, unblemished echar- 
acter, demands that sobriety and reserve should 
hold us ata respectful distance when at any 
time the cause of ‘Truth may require of us any 
allusion to that stain which otherwise should 
have lain concealed under that mantle where- 
with ‘charity covers a multitude of faults.” 
But when, moreover, it is conceded, by the can- 
dor of impartial investigation, that, in all prob- 
ability, Noah was, till then, unacquainted with 
the intoxicating effects of that new beverage, his 
error as an immorality vanishes almost en- 
tirely. 

Allow my plea for one of the three singled out 
by the inspired penman as prevalent in the 
court of heaven: **Noah, Daniel, Job.” 

Yours for the injured African, and for 

Insulted Humanity all the world over. 
VERO CATHOLICUS. 
Nelsonville, Athens co., 
4th of 4th mo. 1842, ‘ 
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. For the Philanthropist. 
PENNSYLVANIA HALL. 
PuILaveLputa, 2d mo. 18th °42. 
Dr. Bailey— 





The managers of the Penn. 
Hall are now suffering a grievous persecution 
from the citv authorities, who are endeavoring 
by foree oflaw to compel us to take down the 
walls of our once beautifel, now ruined Hall— 
these walls are perfectly safe—but the pretence 
is, thatthe most partof them are unsafe. One 
man swore a pigeon might fly on to one of 
these walls and kick a brick off and if it did, it 
would certainly fall, (no doubt of that,) and if it 
should happen to fall on the head of somebody 
it would kill him! Another (a high city officer,) 
swore he examined these walls, produced a 
map with the cracks nicely delineated; but upon 
being asked whether these cracks went any 
deeper than the rough coating on the inside of 
the wall, replied,—**why, hem, gentlemen, to 
tell the truth, upon my oath, I cannot say, I did 
dot look at the inside of the wall in order to see 
as to that.” ‘The fact is the wall of which he 
spake was not cracked—is not now—it was 
nothing but a crack in the rough coating. Yet 
the Mayor thought the testimony produced sufli- 
cient to bind me over in a criminal point to 
answer the charge of maintaining a nuisance by 
allowing the walls of the late Penn. Hall to 
stand. ‘The Philanthropist would not be large 
enough to hold a detailed accout of the outrage- 
ous proceedings which have been practised 
towards us for nearly four years. Here we are, 
single handed, contending for the rights of the 
cilizens against a purse proud corporation— 
about one hundred thousand mistaken, prejudi- 
ced, although perhaps, well meaning people. 
The appraisers appointed to assess onr dama- 
ges, after many--many—mectings, awarded us 
thirty-three thousand dollars, which would not 
have paid us fifty cents on the dollar. ‘That 
award was set aside by the court without? 
giving us any reasons for so doing. One|; 
object on the part of the county to that award 
was—the jury (appraisers) were all respectable 
anJ intelligent men, one or two were magis- 
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trates, &c. &c. All well known to the court as 
men of truth and veracity, and yet these highly 
respectable gentlemen on their oaths and affits 
mations do declare and say that the individuals 
then and there assembled at the destruction of 
the Hall, were respectable, orderly citizens. 

Now you know, and we all know that respect. 
able, orderly citizens are not a mob; much less 
ean they form a riot—now the law says when a 
building is destroyed by a mob or riot the party 
injured shall be paid, but if there was no mob, 
or riot these claimants cannot recover under 
this law!—they have mistaken their remedy, 
&e. &e. Ke. 

The Philadelphia lawyers are famous for thei¢ 
ingenuity—so much so that it is a common says 
ing inthe country when any equivocal question 
is mooted,*it would puzzle a Philadelphia law- 
yer,’ but pray do not take the above logic as a 
specimen of the acumen of the Philadelphia 
Bar. 

The only hope of our ever obtaining our 
rights, appears to depend upon whether aboli- 
tionists will carry their abolitionism to the polls 
and show it through the ballot-box—if all who 
profess to be in favor of letting the slaves go 
free, would deposite a vote to that effect every 
election for this year,—it would not be five 
years before slavery would be abolished, and 
long before that day we should be reinstated in 
our rights and compensated for the wrongs we 
have suffered. 








ADDRESS OF MR. GIDDINGS, 
Tv the People of the Sixteenth Congressional 
District of Ohio. 
[concLuDED.] 
Some Editors who appear friendly to the rights of the 
North, and willing to justify my right and privilege to 
present the resolutions, and who also deny the doctrine 
that members of Congress, or other citizens, are under 
any obligations to remain silent while Executive 
opinions are published and promulgated among the peo- 
ple, still express the opinion that my resolutions were 
“ill timed.” Why they consider them so, does not ap- 
pear, nor have they stated how long the members of the 
House were bound to hold their peace, when they sol- 
emnly believed an effurt was making to plunge the na- 
tion into an unjust, unconstitutional anda dishonora- 
ble war. I offered the resolutions at the first moment 
permitted by the rules of the House during the present 
session; and I had good reason to believe that our State 
would not again be called for resolutions more than once 
during its present session. If I were correct in this 
view, I could not hope to get them acted upon at this: 
session, unless presented on that day, But I see other 
editors urge that they occupied the time of the House 
which should have been spent in important public busi- 
ness. I deemed the subject of peace and war quite as 
important as any other before us. Indeed, I thought a 
few hours contd be spent upon this question with quite 
as much propricty as they would have been in. kstening: 
to the almost interminable speeches which usually occu- 
py that body. Yet I did not propose to spend one mo- 
ment on the subject at that time.—TI only wished to lay 
them before the country and when they should be 
printed and considered by the members, I intended at 
future day {to ask the House’ to 
reject. or pass them; for I well knew, and 
every other member of — the House knew that 
they could not be legitimately discussed at this session, 
without a suspension of the rales, which I neither hoped 
hor expected. Had the House been brought to a vote 
upon thse resolutions, they would not probably have oc- 
cupied more than about twenty minutes, But I appeal 
to the judgment of a candid and intelligent community, 
fully confident that not an individual cam be found who 
believes that one of those who voted to censure me for 
presenting those resolutions, would have hesitated to 
thank me had my resolutions declared the duty of the 
Federal Government to obtain indemnity for the slaves 
shipped on board the Creole. Nor do I think any one 
will doubt that my sole offence consisted in preseating to 
the country the northern side of the question instead of 
the soulhern view of it. 
I feol called upon, fellow citizens, to express to you 
my regret and mortification at seeing the attempts of 
some few Editors to impugn my motives and to stigma- 
tise my acts in regard to these resolutions, by attaching 
to them the epithet of “Abolition.” Unwilling to point 
out any error, or assign any reason for their opposition 
to the doctrines contained in them, they nevertheless 
appear to feel it a duty to lend their influeuce to oppose 
any effect which they may have upon the public mind 
in favor of northern rights, ‘That northern men who 
have been bred and educated in the love of freedom, 
have enjoyed its blessings and witnessed its benefits upon 
the world, can feel willing to oppose the interests of the 
free states, and to treat with contempt their own consti- 
tutional rights and liberties, by resorting to the use of 
uvameaning names and epithets, and appeal to the preju- 
dices instead of the judgment of mankind, is, and must 
ever be, a matter of unspeakable pain and sorrow to eve- 
ry patriotic heart. Duty to you and to our country re- 
quires me to say, that this fecling among many of our 
honest and virtuous citizens, presents no small difficulty 
with which your legislators and statesmen have to con- 
tend. Ibave seen the bosoms of our aged patriots heave 
with emotion, and their cheeks bathed in tears, when 
conversing upon the fact that northern men—men who 
are virtuous and patriotic, and who agree upon every 
principle of national policy, are nevertbeless willing to 
separate from, and contend with, each other about mere 
names, and this, too, in the fice of those who are trampling 
upon our rights by the most high-handed tyranny, Nay, 
so far do they feel willing to carry their imaginary differ- 
ences, that they even regard it a duty to strike down the 
arm that is raised to defend themselves, their children, 
and the honor of their country. All are _aware that the 
tesolution of censure was passed upon me in consequence 
of my efforts to sustain what I believed to be the consti- 
tutional rights of the free states and of the people whom 
I represented. I defy my most inveterate enemy to 
point to a single act or vote In my official life, which has, 
in any degree, invaded the rights of the slave states or 
any of their citizens, or by which [have at any time tres- 
passed upon the rights or privileges of my fellow meimn- 
bers. Elected by you, I felt bound carefully to watch 
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by Mr. Botts of Virginia, His district has interests dis- 
tinct from yours, ‘The breeding sud exportation of 
slaves constitute perhaps “the most vital interest” of 
his people. In that business you have no Jegal or con- 
stitutional concern whatever: nor did you when you be- 
stowed upon tie your sullrages, expect me to ask the 
permission wr advice of that gentleman upon matters con- 
nected with the slave trading interest. It mast be an 
object with him and his people to obtain from your hard 
earnings, from the substance of your to! and labor, 
funds to guard and protect them in this business, which 
they deem legitimate and honorable, while it is as pal- 
pably conducive te your interests to be exempt from such 
taxation, He has represented the views of his people 
according to his judzment, without censure from me or 
any other member, But I leave you and the country to 
judge whether the same right has bren enjoyed by you 
and your Representative. Tt was my undoubted privi- 
fcge, it was my solemn duty to act in accordance with 
your views and interests; and to you alone, and the na- 
tion was I responsible, I stood on that floor a freeman, 
representing a portion of the free and independent sove- 
reign people of this nation. I acknowledge no superin- 
tending human power except that of your will; ner could 
I, while acting in the discharge of that high trast, admit 
the right of any human being, whether he were “a high 
functionary of government,” a fellow member, a peas- 
ant in the field, or the President in his palace, to inter- 
ere with, or contro! my action in what! believed to be 
your will, your interests or your honor. Nor could [ ia 
any degree whatever admit the right of a majovity of ihe 
House to interfore ty the di-charge of that trust which 
gou had reposed in me. But on this point, as T believe 
the entire press of the northern states, and the unsnim- 
ous voice of all political parties sustain the right which I 
saw fit to exercise, [ will detain you with no further re- 
marks. It was with these views that I entercd upon an 
fnvestigation of the ductrines contained in the resolu- 
‘tions of the Senate, to which I have alluded, and which 
thad been so frequently advanced in the Senate and in 
the Howee of Representatives, and lastly in the letter of 
the Hon. Secretary of State.—After much labor and re- 
search, and the most mature reflection and thought, I 
embodied my own conclusions in a scries of resolutions 
which are now before the country. I believe there is 
not a principle of national or municipal law embrace: 
in them which has not received the sanction of the high- 
est courts of judicature within most of the slave states 
and of the free states of this Union, as well asin the 
courts of the United States and the English courts, and 
of the jurists and statesmen of other civilized rations. 
Nor do I think an adjudication of any court of authority 
can be found in which is denied a single principle em- 
braced in those resolutions. Yet whether they be cor- 
rect in doctrine ur not, is wholly immaterial, It is suf- 
ficient for my purpose to say that] verily deemed them 
correct. I believe that they spoke the views of nearly eve- 
ry man in this District; aud I solemnly declare before that 
God to whomI am acccuntable, that in presenting them 
te the House of Representatives I acted solely from 
consideratians of imperative duty. I did not, however, 
present them to the consideration of the House without 
reflection, nor until I had consulted with such members 
as I felt were entitled to my confidence, and in’ whose 
prudence, judgment and patriotism I know you would 
have desired meto rely in any case where I desired coun- 
sel. The secne that followed their presentation you are 
already acquainted with. If not, I refer youto the re- 
port which is hereto appended. That procedure was 
sentirely unexpected to me. I bad supposed my resolu- 
aions would cause some sensation among southern mem- 
Ybers; -but [ fad never dreamed that they would excite 
such a maddencd frenzy, as would lead to the striking 
asunder of the last cord which binds a people to their 
government, No, fellow citizens, although I had-seen 
you respectful petitions treated with the most supercili- 
ous contemyt by your servants, and indignantly scouted 
from the Hall of Representatives,—a!though I had, in my 
Own person,seen the freedvm of debate repeatedly denied, 
and my own lips hermeticaily sealed while attempting to 
assert what I believed to be your constitutional rights,— 
although I had seen an honorable and highly distin- 
guished member of the House, a man venerable, emin- 
ént for learning, taleuts, patriotic devotion to h:s country, 
and whose fame had spread throughout the civilized 
Worldairaigned fil:c 2 base feloii ai the bar of the House. 
for daring to lay before that body the respecttul prayer 
of a portion of the sovereign people; yet the thought had 
notoccurred to my mind that a majority of that body would, 
by a vote of censure dare to strike at the character and 
standing ofa member for laying before them his honest 
views, or the views of the ;eople whem he repre- 
sented. 
Asto the proceedings upon that most extraordinary 
trial I have but little tosay. At the first proper mo- 
ment I asked time to prepare such adefence as would 
maintain your honor and the honor of your representa- 
tive, This was my right and the right of my constitu- 
ents, It was so declared by the Speaker, and by him 
ably maintained to the extent of his power, ‘To de- 
prive me of this privilege, the member who introduced 
the resolution at the bidding of Mr. Botts, called for 
the previous question. ‘his was done as deliberately 
as any other act of the House during that unparallel- 
ed proceeding. ‘The vote was about to be taken, when 
that member insu/tingly said, “If my colleague will rise 
an his place and say that he wishes to make a defence 
mow, I will withdraw the ca!l for the previous question.” 
I did not feel that I bad been placed in the councils of 
the nation by the authority of your suffrages, meanly to 
seek for favors or lo ask for mercy at the hands of a 
political opponent, particulaily one who had condescend- 
ed to act as the dishonorable instrument of another’s mal- 
ice. He proposed to hold my privileges, and the privi- 
leges of ninety thousand of the free and sovereign people 
of our gallant State at the mercy of his will. JT had, as 
it were, but a moment previously stated that ua week 
from Thursday following would be as short a time as I 
«could prepare my defence, But he sought that to 
force me into an instantaneous defence against one of 
‘the most extraordinary and unheard of proceedings that 
thas ever marked our country’s hisfory; and that too, 
without arrangement, without system, without a mo- 
ment’s preparation, without documents, and without au- 
thorities, Indced, the offer was without a precedent 
and without a parallel—Yet even then I should have 
been pleased with an opportunity to have expressed my 
indignation at so degrading an offer, but the Speaker 
interposed by inquiring of him, whether he withdrew 
the motion for the previous question, which he must do 
unconditionally or not atall. He refused to withdraw 
the motion, and at the instance and on motion of a 
Representative from our own State, the previous ques- 
tion was called and insisted upon for the express pur- 
pose of preventing any defence. ‘This motion was sus- 
tained by about thesame number of votes as was the 
resolution of censure. The Speaker decided that the 
“previous question could not cut me off from defending 
myself ona resolution where my honor or the honor of 
my constituents was concerned, From this decision of 
the Speaker an appeal was taken and debated, and upon 
a full and deliberate consideration, the decision of the 
Speaker was overruled, with the express and avowed in- 
tention of cutting me off from any defence whatever. 
This was the second solemn vote of the House in which 
that body distinctly decided that J should not be heard. 
Yet I have heard that one or two papers have asserted 
#hat I might have defended myself had I desired to do so. 
But I have never seen such a statement in any paper. 
On the contrary, I think that not one of the great num- 
ber of reports of that trial given to the public at the time, 
thas failed to inform its readers that I was not permitted 
to defend myself. 

After the previous question had been sustained.and the 
House had directed by their vote that it should be ap- 
plied to me, it became the duty of the Speaker to enforce 
the order thus made. And when aiterwards attempted 
to address the House, he informed me with great mild- 
ness that the House had decided that the rule should be 
strictly enforced against me, and from that moment he 
faithfully obeyed the instructions of the House nor did 
he at any time permit me to be heard in any manner 
whatever, except when it was proposed to hear me by 
universal consent.—I then commenced reading the note 
which I had previously prepared, and which will be 
fuund inthe report hereto annexed. I had read but a 
part of the first sentence when I was called to order, and 
resumed my scat, as I was bound by the rules of the 
House to do. AfterI had taken my seat, Mr. Cooper 
withdrew his objection, which was instantly renewed by 
Mr. Calhoun of Massachusetts agreeably to the state- 
ment hereto annexed. ‘This latter fact does not appear 
from the National Intelligencer which I had thought 
proper to publish. ‘The reporter for that paper either did 
not hear Mr. Calhoun, or was unable to note it at the 
time. It is, however, due to that honorable member, 
that I understood his objection to have been made with 
no desire to embarrass me, but to prevent the example 
which would be set by permitting a member ty speak un- 
der such circumstances. [ had for some@ time been try- 
ing to read the note to which I alluded, but had failed, 
and I then added the caption to it and sent itto the re- 
porier, Ishould have deemed these facts unnecessary 
had not my accusers on the day following to avoid the 
just odium of their own acts, by representing that I 
might have spoken by general consent if I had chusen so 
tode. It is true that Mr. Stanley and others calle on 
me to proceed, and said that I might be heard, bat it is 
equally true that others objected to hearing me, aud that 
I could speak only by universal consent; while there 
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| 'Tbere was no time when there was such universal con- 
sent, except when I commenced addressing the House, 
and I was then stopped before I bad uttered one sentence. 
After that Thad no opportunity whatever, Had I enjoyed 
the privileze of reading my note I should have done so. 
Bul I shou!d not have attempted a defence while I was 
|} placed at the mercy of each member who would have 
|had the power to stop me when he pleased. ‘The ac- 
ceptance of such a proposal would have been dishonora- 
ble to meas a representative, and disgraceful to my con- 
stitnents. 

When the previons qnestion was sustained, and I 
foand there was no further opportunity for me to defend 
your rights or my own, I began to reflect what step I 
should take in order so far asin my power to maintain 
your honor, and my own reputation, By the vote of 
censure I ceased, or was substantially forbidden, to rep- 
resent your interests or views, unless I could first obtain 
the consent of a majority to such measures as I felt 
bound to offer to the House, For me to remain in my 
seat would be construed into a tacit admission on m 
part, that the House had the right to censure me. It 
would constiiute a precedent which might be followed 
hereafter, I should from that time be regarded as dis- 
honored, so far as the vote of a majority of the House 
had weight and influence. Under these circumstances 
no personal consideration could have detained me a mo- 
meat after the consummation of such an outrage. Upon 
a mement’s flection I became satisfied that my duty to 
you, as well as to myself,required me to resign my office, 
and tu submit my conduct to the judgment of those in 
whose name and for whose benefit [ had acted, I stated 
my views to an henorable friend and colleague, who 
consulted with such of our other whig colleagues as he 
could conveniently converse with at the time. He re- 
turned and informed me that they unanimously approved 
of my views. I remained in my seat during the formal- 
ity of calling and reading the yeas and nays, and when 
the result was announced, I immediately took Jeave of 
my fiiends and withdrew from the hall. Arrived at my 
lodgings [ wrote a letter of resignation to the Speaker, 
and another to the Executive of our own State, request- 
ing that an election may be ordered as soon as conven- 
ient, in order that you should be no longer unrepresent- 
ed than was necessary, [ then arranged what  busi- 
ness had been cunfided to my oficial care, left the city, 
and am now with you. 

Of the doctrines asserted in the preamble and resolu- 
tion of censure, it was not my purpose to speak in de- 
tail, I have neither ume to do sv at present, nor would 
your patience be commensurate with a just exposure of 
their falsity and errors. I will only say, that so far as 
the preamble asserts the slave trade to be “¢he most vital 
interest of a large portion of the Union,” talks of its be- 
ing of a delicate nature, and the prospect of its embroil- 
ing “this nation and the whole civilized world in a war,” 
and so far as it asseits the rigkt of good citizens, to unite 
in bringing on such a war, or in submitting the question 
of war and peace to “a high functionary of governinent,”’ 
I leave them to the dictates cf your own moral feelings 
and judgments, It would be a work of supererogation 
at this age of the world to speak of them to an enlight- 
ened, moral and virtuous constituency, however they 
ma: be treated by a tyrannical majority in the halls of 
Congiess, ‘I'o suppose that any constituent of mine 
were su heterodox in his political faith, or so ignorant of 
h’s constitutional rights, as to yield up the invaluable 
privilege of being heard by his Representative upon the 
subject of peaee or war, or to admit the doctrine that a 
“high functionary of government,’’ was to be the sole ar- 
biter of our nation’s honor and interests; [ say, to irma- 
gine such a possibility would be a reproach upon your 
inteiligence and patriotism. 

But when Mr. Botts or a majority of the House of 
Representatives asserts that the resolutions which I sub- 
mitted justiiy mutiny or murder, it becomes my duty to 
repel such an unfounded charge. 

Mutiny is the illegal resistance of lawful authority, to 
which the mutineers have become lawfully subject. 
Thus for soldiers to resist the authority of their officers, 
or for sailors to resist the authority of their captain or 
his mates,would constitute mutiny, But my resolutions 
assecil in terms that the persons on board the Greole 
were not legally subject tu the captain or any other offi- 
cer.—They had never enlisted as sailors or soldiers nor 
had the capiain authority over them in any legal sense. 
They were freemen voluntarily emancipated, and the 
captain was carrying them into slavery. ‘They were un- 
der no more legal obligations to submit to the captain’s 





authority than Mr. Botts would have been had he 
been forced on board said vessel for the purpose of being 
sold into African slavery. 

As to the crime of murder, they were no more legally 
guilyy of that than Mr. Botts would have been, had he 
been found on board said ship fer the purpose of being 
sold into African Slavery, and in striving to free himself 
if he had slain one of those who held him captive. I 
speak in a legal sense, ‘There was no law of any state 
or nation that authorized the captain to hold them in 
subjection as slaves,and they violatedno law in asserting 
their liberty, 

To illustrate my views more clearly, I will call yonr 
attention to the fact that in 1803 there were many A- 
merican citizens held as slaves in Africa, by the Bey of 
Tripolii—Suppose those Americans bad been shipped on 
buard a slave vessel for Derne, to be there sold as slaves, 
and while at sea they had arisen and aserted their liberty. 
Suppose those who held them captive, prefering the loss 
of their own lives to the loss of their slaves, had attemp- 
ed by force to subdye them. Would Americans have 
hesitated to maintain their liberty, even at the expense of 
the lives of those who assailed them? And would Mr. 
Botts or those who voted to censure me have declared 
such an acttobe “MUTINY and MURDER!” And 
to carry out the analogy which [ commenced, [ will sup. 
pose that such persons having obtained command of the 
ship, had taken her to Gibralter, then in the occupation 
of the British government, and had there sought free- 
dom, would our Hon, Secretary of State argued the duty 
of the British government to have surrendered up our 
fellow citizens to African slavery, 

It is not my purpose to comment upon the nature of the 
extraordinary proceeedings which called forth my resig- 
nation. I leave that to the public press and statesmen, 
whose duty it is properly to characterize that high hand- 
ed and unparalieled transaction. But I desire to ex- 
press my sincere pleasure at witnessing the manner in 
which the northern press generally have treated the sub- 
ject; I reter to the press of both political parties. They 
appear to have laid aside all political feelings but those ot 
patuotism, and to have united in a determination to ex- 
pose the outrage committed upon you _— in 
the person of your Representatives I feel bound also to 
mention the fact that the vote in the House of Representa- 
lives was nota strict party vote. ‘There were seven 
members of the democratic party from the free states 
who voted against the resolution of censure. Among 
them were three from the city of New York, the repre- 
sentatives from Tammany Hall, the fountain of northern 
democracy, I mention it as an evidence that the time is 
not far distant when northern men wril stand forth united 
in defence of northern rights, when it will not be con- 
sidered disreputable or worthy vf public censure, for a 
member of Congress to maintain aud defend the rights of 





his constituents, although they may live in the free 
states, ‘The entire whig delegation from the free states(ex- 
cept six) opposed the resolution of censure; While the 
whole representation from the slave states, consisting of 
both politcal parties, with two honorab'e exceptions, 
(Messrs. Underwood and Pope of Kentucky,) together 
with cll but seven of the so called democratic paity 
from the free states, voted in favor of it. It was this 
alliance between the representatives of the slave states, 
and most of the democratic party of the fiee states, that 
| brought to the support of the resolutions so heavy a ma- 
| jority. 

Feilow Citizens: In resigning back to you the trust 
which you have so generously reposed in me, I wish to 
express my heartfelt gratitude for the kindnsss and fa- 
vor which you have at all times manifested towards me. 
You first called me from the walks of humble life to 
represent you in the State Legislature. You further hon- 
vred me with the distinguished marks of your approba- 
tion by an election te Congress. After an expiration of 
two years you re-elected me by a larger majority than 
was received by any other member of the present House 
of Representatives, For these repeated evidences ot 
your kindness [ tender you my sincere gratitude. and [ 
assure you while memory performs its office, I shall ever 
look back upon the relatiun which has subsisted between 
us with the most lively emotions, 

I may also be permitted to say that while representing 
your interests at the scat of the Federal Government, | 
have to the full extent of my physical and intellectal 
energies,guarded your interes!s,your constitutional! rights 
and your honor, My official acts are now before you, 
they are open to the scrutiny of all. I ask for them no 
other favor than a generous coustituency are ever dispo- 
sed to grant. A large majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have pronounced them ‘worthy of the severe 
condemnation of the pcople of this country.” This dec- 
laration I denounce as unwarranted aud unconstitutional; 
a flagrant violation of your rights; subversive of the 
representative privileges, and at war with the most vital 
principles of our institutions, 
us, fellow citizens. The eyes of the people of this na- 
tion are upou you. Your sanction is tohave a mo- 
mentous bearing upon the future destinies of our country, 
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states, Ifyou by the expressicn of those sentiments 
which become a_ free, enlightened, moral and virtuous 
people, boldly maintain) your own tights and the 
rights of the north, you will hereby strengthen 
the hands and encourage tie hearts of those pubtic 
servants who are now watching your movements with 
an intensity of feeling, and a patriotic anxiety which 
cannot be expressed. That such will be your course I 
entertam no doubt. Tentertain entire confidence that 
you will act as becomes American Freemen. 
Witb great respect, 
Iam, fellow citizens, 
Your obedient servant, 
J.R. GIDDINGS, 
Jefferson, April, 1842. 
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OUR ANNIVERSARY, 

The 7th Anniversary of the Ohio State Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held at Mt. Vernon, 
Knox county, Tuesday, the 7th of June next. 

The Sovieties are requested to appoint their 
delegates imimediately—and it is hoped that our 
friends will come prepared with warm hearts 
and Jiberal hands. 

A State Political Convention of Liberty vo- 
ters, is advertised for the same place on the 8th. 
We presume it will not meet till the 9th—ow- 
ing to the sessions of the anniversary of the so- 
ciety. 


THE TRICK. 

Our article, last week, on the right of search, 
may have conveyed to some minds the impres- 
ion that we were blessed with a superfluous a- 
mount of patriotism. We hada reason for 
penning it, which probably may be gathered 
from the character of the remarks we are now 
about to make. Meantime, let no one imagine, 
that our watchfulness against foreign aggression, 
in which we would vie with the democracy itself, 
has outran our jealonsy of the Slave Power, a 
Power from which American liberty has infi- 
nitely more to apprehend than from all the mon- 


archs of the world. 

Slaveholders have grown desperate. In their 
attempts to put down abolitionists, they have 
resolved to stop atnothing: no fraud so base, 
no violence so outrageous, that they will not 
perpetrate, in defence of their detestable insti- 
tution; an institution which wages war against 
human nature, and God,its author. Against this 
wickedness, the world is beginning to be array- 
éd, with-Great Britain in the van. ‘The cost at 
which she has emancipated her slaves in the 
West Indies, and the zeal manifested by her for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, indicate how 
many sacrifices, how much labor, she is willing 
to undergo, for the extinction of slavery and 
the slave trade every where. American aboli- 
tionists have been in the habit of appealing to 
her example, as a lesson and incentive to their 
country men—a lesson,teaching themthe safety of 
immediate emancipation—an incentive, that 
should arouse them to vigorous effort, lest they 
be outstripped by a monarchia  govern- 
ment, im carrying out true democrat- 
ic principles. ‘They were glad to avail them- 
selves of the literature, religion and statesman- 
ship of that country, and brings their combined 
moral force to bear againsta system, which was 
uprooting the love of liberty in the American 
heart. Ail this was done without any abate- 
ment of love of country, any growth of affec- 
tion for foreign institutions, or the slightest pur- 
pose to invoke foreign interference, in the offen- 
sive sense of the term. We desired no inter- 
ference but such, as is warranted by the spirit 
of the age and international comity, such as A- 
merica through its temperance agents,and repeal 
associations, has attempted in Great Britain. 








The influences thus arrayed, were rapidly 
bringing forth their legitimate effects; but the 
supporters of eternal slavery were on the alert. 
Their craft was in danger, and they did not 
scruple as to the means of defence. They 
would excite hatred against England, and iden- 
tify abolitionists with her, as the allies of her 
designs; traitors to the honor of their own nation. 

First, a hired servile, of fine talents, 
prostituted to base ends, ina series of letters 
from Paris to the editors of the National Intelli- 
gencer, instils into the public mind dark  sus- 
picions of the intentions of Great Britain in 
her anti-slavery movements. latred of de- 
mocracy lies at the root of her governmental op- 
position to slavery. Her zeal against the slave- 
trade only veils her ambition for maritime sway, 
The British anti-slavery societies, are buta part 
of the political machinery, designed to disturb 
our institutions, and array this country in sec- 
tional parties. 

Then the Globe and kindred prints torture 
the London anti-slavery conference into a plot 
against America—and the American delegates to 
that convention, are black-hearted conspirators 
against their country. The whole are but tools of 
a Government envious of our growing great- 
ness, and resolved to sunder our Union, 

The attempt of England to procure a conven- 
tion among the Nations of Europe, granting the 
mutual right of search, designed to suppress the 
slave-trade,is laid hold of by the slaveholder, and 
the servile press of the free 
a fine pretext for arousing the jealousy of the 
American people on a most delicate point. 


States, as 
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its impositions on the free states, willbe turned 
The example of the 
British government, and the remonstrances of 
her © philanthropits will fall to the ground. ‘The 
slave trade will continue, unabated. ‘Ihe slave- 
holder will stand forth the impersonation of 
patriotism, while the abolitionist will be over- 
whelmed as a traitor. 

Such were the calculations 
now look abroad. 


against another object. 


of the slavehol- 
der—and Is he not carry- 
ing out his schemes? 

Gen. Cass writes a pamphlet in Paris—very 
likely at the instance of his own government—in- 
genious, apparently candid, confounding things 
in their nature most dissimilar, admirably calcu- 
lated to arouse distrust of British intentions, 
even in the minds of the most simple-hearted 
and unprejudiced of his countrymen. The 
Democratic papers, anxious to please the South, 
raise an alarm-eryabout the right of search, 
and setdown the abolitionists as a pack of 
ecoundrels, bought by British gold. All thro’ 
the country, a willingness to put the worst 
construction on English policy, the clamor about 
the right of search, and the bitter denwuncia- 
tions of abolitionists, show, that the generous 
feelings of the people have been miserably tam- 
pered with by the slaveholder and his subsi- 
dized allies. 

It is seen at once, that this question of the 
right of search, thus raised by a trick, and mys- 
tified by falsehood, is to be managed for our 
destruction—and it behoves anti-slavery men 
to come out promptly,and declare explicitly their 
views on this question, in such language as to 
remove from the minds of the well-meaning all 
suspicion of their alienation fromthe coun- 
try. 

Abolitionists love their country too well, to 
concede any right that would degrade her; but, 
they love her too well not to feel indignant, 
when they see a pro-slavery government, on 
pretence of preserving the national dignity, 
covering her with infamy. Qh, it is a mockery, 
that republicans should talk of maintaining 
the honor and the rights of the nation, when 
they know that the flag of the Union is suffered 
to protect a traffic, against which even the des- 
pots of Europe are ready to hurl their thun- 
Why _ is it, that among all the patriots 
who vociferate so much about preserving the 
honor of the flag, notone can be found to cry 
out against the man-pirate who hoists it to 
protect his floating hell? ‘The patriotism that 
sleeps over the toleration afforded to the traffic 
infmen, women and children, and awakes only 
when efforts are made to suppress it,is of a 
very doubtful character. 

We now procecd to say, that there is no evi- 
dence any where, that the designs of Great Brit- 
ain in this project for a treaty to secure the mu- 
tual right of search, are in any respect hostile.— 
As to the government, we presume it is like 
most human governments—it has litile principle 
and greatambition. Butits policy on this 
question can be explained, without resorting to 


ders. 


surmises of sinister intent. 

The { British people, as the reader knows, 
the sub- 
No min- 


become enthusiastic on 


jectof slavery and the slave-trade. 


have 


istry could stand, which should not embrace in 


its policy, the redemption of the human family 
from these curses. ‘This is, we presume, the 
chief motive of the Government-action on these 
subjects. Another motive is, that the British 
Government has the wisdom to foresee, that 
the highest honor awaits that nation, which in 
this age of the world, shall stand foremost 
inefforts to deliver Christendom from these 
evils. 

Now, what is the position ofour own government 
in this respect? Is its policy generous and ex- 
pansive? Docs itlabor for the true glory of 
the country? It was the first to institute effi- 
cient movements against the slave-trade. Are 
its present efforts worthy of ils primitive 
zeal? = Alas! it is painful to speak of its 
position. 

Active anti-slavery feeling is confined to com- 
paratively a small portion of our countrymen. 
The largest portion is passive, and shrinks from 
any measure calculated to awaken excitement. 
A third class, consisting of slaveholders and 
their unprincipled abettors, has usurped the ad- 
ministration of the General Government, the 
policy of which under its baleful influence, has 
become narrow, selfish, jealous, and subservient 
to the purposes of Slavery, at the expense of the 
welfare and honor of the nation, and the best 
interests of Humanity. Such a Government 
may laud its own zeal for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, but itis all hollow pretension. 
It will do nothing to show its zeal—not because 
it has a direct interest in the support 
of the slave-trade, but because, it is con- 
trolled by no principle of justice. It is in- 
different to the woes of humanity, and would 
not go one step out of its path to mitigate them 
lest it might sacrifice national sovereignty!— 
It is controlled by slaveholders, aud how should 
they feel stirred at the abominations of the Af- 
rican slave-trade, participating as they do in the 
horrors of the American slave-trade 2 Suppress 
the former, and the infamy of the latter would 
become too intolerable foreven Mr. Calhoun to 
endure. Besides, every blow struck at the 
slave trade, gives a sympathetic shock to slave- 
ry; for the same element, the claim to hold and 
trade in man as_ property, is the living princi- 
ple. of both. ‘This accounts for the apathy of 





It is presumed that abolitionists, in their zeal a- | 
gainst slavery, Will of course sustain such a| 
convention—and then, if the American public | 
can only be made to believe, that the philan- 


our Government on the question of slave-trad- 
ing; and its hostility to all co-operative efforts 
for its extinction. 

Is it not too bad, that such heartless 





thropy of this movement is but a feint—that 
the real objectis, to cripple the commercial 
power of the United States—how odious these 
abolitionists will become! how utterly will all) 
their influence be subverted! how may the 
slaveholder rejoice in the security of his idol! 





| The attention of the nation which was begin- 
| ning to be fastened on slaverv, will be distract- 
ed. The indignation which began to be felt at 
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America be thus befooled? 
temptible cowardice of such a policy. So dis- 
trust(ul of our strength, so impressed with the 
formidable power of Great Britain, that we are 
afraid to do right,lest we give her an advantage ! 


policy, should be sheltered under the 
pretence of a profound regard for the national 
honor, a praiseworthy distrust of foreign ag- 
And will the christian people of 
Look at the con- 


gression ? 


So little robustness have we,that we dare not come 
within arm’s length of her, lest we be crushed! 
How much more magnanimous to meet her 
half way, in this work of merey, and make re- 
ciprocal concessions—and then, should she at- 
tempt to take an unfair advantage, show her the 
power that reposes in the arms of a free peo- 
ple. We are notafraid of Great Britain, and 
all Europe combined. In whatsoever situation 
we may be placed, there are hearts brave enough 
and aris strong enough, to defend the rights of 
this country against the world. But God for- 
bid that the day should ever come, when her 
sons should go to battle, for the sake of securing 
to the piratical slavetrader the privilege of car- 
rying at its mast head, the stars and stripes of 
America! 

We showed last week the difficulties 
that encompassed the claim of the right of vis- 
itation, as made by the British government, 
and spoke of a convention seeuring the mutual 
right ofsearch, within certain latitudes, under cer- 
tain restrictions,as the best way at once to secure 
our national honor,and contribute a noble service 
to the cause of humanity. ‘The late speech of 
Mr. Adams on the various questions now agi- 
ted between this country and Great Britain, will 
show idle is the clamor 
about this right of search. 


SPFECH OF MR. ADAMS’ 


how now raised 


On Peace, War, Texas, &c, 


Mr. ADAMS. My only difficulty is to reply to the 
gentleman’s speech so as to have any bearing upon the 
gentleman’s motion. [A laugh.] ; 

The gentleman talked with great eloquence and great 
ingenuity in favor of pushing this country into a war, 
under the mask of very great solicitude for peace. He 
has drained the whole world of argument to prove to this 
House that, in the event of a war, we can burn London, 
and to establish the principle that there exists no such 
thing as_ the right of search in time of war. Now, the 
two parts of the gentleman’s argument do not seem to me 
to agree together. If do go to war—in favor of which 
the gentleman has brought forward the attractive argu- 
ments that a war will pay our State debts to England, 
and enable us to burn the city of London, and establish the 
doctrine that there is no right of search in time of war—it 
seems to me that the thing most essential to us ofall oth- 
ers will be this very right of search. How does the gen- 
tleman expect we are to burn London, without we have 
the right of searching neutral vessels at sea? I ask him, 
andI ask this House, if this very right will not be 
the most powerful of all the means we can employ against 
Great Britain? And whether, though it may not enable 
us to succeed in burning London, it will not enable us to 
avail of the bravery of our noble tars to meet upon the 
ocean and to capture that property of our enemy which they 
will otherwise protect,by usiug the flag of every neutral na- 
tion under heaven? ‘To take away this right would at 
once throw a shield over the entire mass of British com- 
merce, which would all continue to be carried on in per- 
fect safety from any injury by us. 

What bearing the arguments of the learned gentleman 
could possibly have onthe question of our retaining a 
full minisier at the courts of Austria and Prussia, I am 
totally at a loss to conjecture. But Ido sce that, under 
color of this motion, he has undertaken to instruct the 
new British Minister, how he may, with the 
greatest possible facility, settle the questions —be- 
tween us and Great Britain, and gain for himself an 
earldom. And how, pray, is he to do it! Why by sim- 
ply yielding every thing on every point in dispute. This, 
I confess, seems to me to be at least a very unusual basis 
of negotiation. 

[Mr. Incensout. I did not say any thing like that.] 
If the gentleman did not in substanca say that, I must 
greatly have misunderstood him. 

[Mr. Incunsott. [said no such thing.] 

The gentleman assumes that there are five points of 
controversy, and he says that on every one of them Great 
Britain is the aggressor, and that the only way to settle 
them is for her agree to submit to every thing we demand. 
Ne included even the case of the Creole. 

[Mr.Incersort, WhatI said, was that the main 
questions in dispute are not diflicult of settlement; that I 
thought there could be no difficulty; in settling the qnes- 
tion of the Creole; andon that point I should rather 
have supposed that I was entitled to some little cred- 
it irom the"gentleman for my forbearance. I said fur- 
ther, that the Caroline case could be settled with- 
out much difficulty; and, after what the gen- 
tleman said last summer on that case, I think I am 
still more entitled to the credit of forbearance. I said, 
too, that I did not know much about the Oregon question, 
but believed from what I did know, that that question 
could be adjusted without difficulty. AndTI said, lastly, 
that the demand for the exercise of a right of search must 
be abandoned, } 

Mr. ADAMS. Well sir, the gentleman has again had 
his say: he now takes back what I understood him to ad- 
vance, which was, that on all the five points in dispute 
Great Britain was the aggressor, and that it was our duty 
to yield nothing. I appeal not to the gentleman, but to 
the conscience-of every member of this committee, and to 
their common sense, to decide whether that was not what 
the gentleman did say. If he chooses now recant it all, 
let him do it. 

[Mr. Incersott. I do not choose to recant anything. 
Although, as usual, the gentleman chooses to indulge his 
passion, and play the termagant whenever any thing is 
said which does not happen to suit his own senile no- 
tions. ] 

Mr. ADAMS resumed. For a rebuker ofa little trans- 
ient intemperance of feeling, I think the gentleman him- 
self seems a little excited. {A laugh.] The gentleman 
is mistaken if he thinks I was actuated in what I said 
by any feeling unfriendly to him. That what I said 
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far as to believe that there is no need of your ¢ 
an issue with Great Britain on that point—and we } 
not as yet. After reading, as I have done and ne <a 
examining the papers put forth on both ‘che ye ully 
myself, what is the question between us? and th: Feo: 
men of the very first intelligence say that ha tom 
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Britain in the matter. She has never claimed t) vighs 
to search American vesse!s—no such thine: on the — 
trary, she has explicitly disclaimed any such a ben 
and that to the whole extent we ean possibly Gdee 
— is it we do demand? Not that Great Brittain Gea 
disclaim the right to search British vessels, but we deny 
to her the right to visit and to board pirates who hoist the 
American flag; yes, and to search British vessels, to ‘ 
that have been declared to be pirates by ths lawn: af * 
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tions—pirates by the laws of (ireat Britain—pirates by the 
laws of the United States. Now, it happens that behind 
all this exceeding great zeal against the right of search is 
a question which the gentleman took care not to bring in- 
to view--and that is, the support and perpetuation of the 
African slave-trade, That is the real question between 
the ministers of America and Great Britain—whether 
slave-traders, pirates, by merely hoisting the American 
flag, shall be saved from capture. 

} I say there is no such thing as exemption from the 
right of search by the laws of nations: and I challenze 
and defy the gentleman to produce the proof. The right 
in time of war, we have never denied. Nay, we have 
ourselves exercised the right: and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have sustained us in doing so: and we 
should have bad chance indeed with Great Britain wero 
it otherwise. 

“What is the right of search in time of peace 1— 
And how has Congress, and how has the American 
Government, felt on that subject?’ In 1817, when [ 
was about to return from England to the United States, 
Mr. Wilberforce, then a member of the British Parliae 
ment, very celebrated for his long and persevering exer- 
tions to suppress the African slave-trade, wrote me a 
note requesting an interview. L.acceded promptly to this 
request: and in conversation he stated to me that the Brit- 
ish Government had fouud that, while a mutual right 
of search between this country and that upon the coast 
of Africa, it would be impossible to carry tnrough the 
system she had formed in connexion with the United 
States for the suppression of that infamous traffic, I had 
then just signed with my own hand a treaty declaring 
“the traffic in slaves” (not the “African slave trade”) 
“anjust and inhuman,” and in which both nations en- 
gaged to do all in their power to suppress it. Mr. Wil- 
berforce inquired of me whether [ thought that a propo- 
sal for a mutual, restricted, qualified right of search, 
would be acceptable to the American Government ? 

I had at that moment a feeling to the full as strong a- 
gainst the right of search,as it had then been exercised by 
by British cruisers, as ever the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. [NGersour) had in allhis life. I had 
been myself somewhat involved in the question as a pub- 
lic man. Tteconstituted one of the grounds of my un- 
fortunate difference from those with whom [I had long 
been politically associated; and it was for the  exertious 
| had made against the admission of that right that I for. 
feited my place in the other end of the Capitol; and 
which was infinitely more painful to me, for this I had 
differed with men long dear to me, and to whom I had 
also been dear, insomuch that for atime it interrupted 
all friendly relations between us, ‘The first thing I said 
in reply to Mr. Wilberforce, was: “No; you may as 
well save yourselves the trouble of making any propo- 
sals on that subject; my countrymen [ am very sure, nev- 
er will assent to any such arrangement.” He then en- 
terd into an argument, the full force of which I felt, 
when [said tohim. “You may, if you think proper, 
make the proposal; but I think some other mode of get- 
ting over the difficulty must be resorted to; for the pre- 
judices of my conntry are so Immovably strong on that 
point that I do not believe they wili ever assent.” I re- 
turned home,and beld the situation of Secretary of State 
under the administration of Mr. Monroe, and — was 
the medium through which the proposal of the British 
Government was afterwards made. IT resisted and op- 
posed itin the Cabinet with all my power, and, though 
not aslaveholder myself, [ had to resist the slaveholding 
members of the Cabinet, as well as Mr. Monroe himself, 
for they were all inclined to concede the right, I main- 
tained my ground as long as TI could; for there was at 
that time a strong inclination in Congress also to assent to 
the proposal, Nota session passed but there was a pro- 
position to request the President to negotiate for the con- 
cession of this right of search, — [resisted it tothe ut- 
most; and in private company words passed between my- 
selfand a distinguished gentleman from Virginia of so 
warm a kind, that he thought proper to allade to them 
in a letter to his constituents, in which he opposed my 
election to the Presidency; and one of the grounds ta- 
ken against me at that election was, thatI was a deter- 
mined enemy to thesuppression of the slave trade; and 
an elaborate argument was made in support of that 
charge, in which reference was had to my votes on this 
question as the qualified right of search. I state this 
that I may set myself right on this subject, A gentle- 
man who was at that time the leader of one of the par- 
ties in this House had eadeavored, from year to year, to 
prevail with the House to require of the President a con- 
cession of the right asked: I name him to honor hims 
for he was one of th® most talented, laborious, eloquent, 
and useful men upon this floor—l allude to Charles 
Fenton Mercer, of Virginia. Session after session he 
brought forward his resolution; and he continued to 
press it until finally,in 1823, he brought the House, 
by yeas and nays, to vote their assent to it; and strange 
to say, there but nine votes against it. ‘he same thing 
took place in the other House; joint resolutions went to 
the President, and he, accordingly, entered into the ne- 
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and that what I shall yet say, is “senile” I admit; for I 
am much older than the honorable gentleman, and am 
very conscious of the infirmities which that advanced age 
has brought upon me. I refer it to the gentleman’s con- 
science to decide whether such allusions are made in a 
moderate and kind temper, or are very likely to restore 
good feeling if it has fora moment been lost. I say again, 
and I appeal not to the gentleman, but to the conscience 
of all who hear me if it is not so, that the gentleman said 
that on every one of the five points in controversy Great 
Britain was the aggressor; and whether his advice to the 
the British negotiator,in order to gain’an earldom,was not, 
to yield up every point; and that we ought not to concede 
one tittle on any one of the points. And now the gen- 
tleman says he does not choose to recant. There was not 
perhaps one slight qualification in the Creolecase, ‘Then 
I think the gentleman added, in his usual mode [here Mr. 
Arams imitated very closely the tones of Mr. Incer- 
SOLL’s voice, and his peculiar manner while quoting his 
language. In the laugh produced by this, the closing 
words were lost to the Reporter save this—“as we say.”] 
Thus far I am willing to admit his explanation. I was 
happy to hear that the gentleman, in the midst of his su- 
perercgatory display of valor,did not seem to feel that this 
was rather a tender place, and that it would be best for 
him to get over it as soon as he could. He certainly did 
add, in alower, and somewhat subdued tone, “as we 
say.” 

The gentleman has gone through such a range of the 
law of nations, and of the condition of the world, and has 
altogether made us a discourse quite equal to ‘ the admi- 
rable Crichton,” who made speeches off hand on all sorts 
of subjects that were proposed to him, that really I 
feet myself unprepared to meet him on a great 
many of the points he made: and therefore 1 shall con- 
fine myself to a few of them only; for indeed I can find 
not a point in all his speech which bears at all upon his 
own motion. What has the question about burning Lon- 
don or burning New York to do with our sending a full 
minister to the courts of Vienna or Berlin? ButI do 
say that the whole course of his argument seemed to me, 

under a profession of giving to us and to the British en- 

voy a perfect solution of all thedisputed questions be- 

tween this country and England, to be aimed, through- 

out, at driving us into a war, and preventing the present 

administration from settling our controversy with Great 

Britain. What was the tenor of his argument? 

He began by saying that he was for peace—for univer- 

sal peace. ‘Then followed a most learned dissertation to 

prove that it was an entire mistake to suppose that we 

are not now prepared for war, and to demonstrate that a 

nation which goes into a war unprepared will infallibly 

conquer; that it must be so, so that every unarmed and 

unprepared nation always had conquered its armed op- | t 





two armed steamers; one of them, asI am informed, near- 
ly disabled, so that she will need in a great measure 
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right of search itself, 


posers. No, weare not unprepared for war; not all, be- | suppose) belonging to the 


cause we have in sightof the windows of this Capitol, | the regular search in person. i ; 
of compromise between the two parties, and as 


avoiding the difficulties which embarrass the qu 


gotiation. Itwas utterly against my judgment and 
wishes; but I was obliged to submit, and I prepared the 
requisite despatches to Mr. Rush, then our Minister at 
the Court of London. | When he made his proposal, 
Mr. Canning’s reply was, “Draw up your convention, 
and I willsignit.” Mr, Rush did so, and Mr. Canning 
without the slighest alteration whatever, without vary- 
ing the dot ofan 2, or the crossing of a ¢, did affix to it his 
signature; thus assenting to our own terms, in our own 
language, ‘The convention came back here for ratifica- 
tion; but in the meanwhile, another spirit came over the 
feelings of this House as well as of the Senate; a party, 
had been formed against the administration of Mr. Mon- 
roe; and the course of the Administration was no longer 
favored, and the House came out in opposition to a con- 
vention drawn in conformity to its own previous views. 
In the Senate,however,all that could be got was the modifi- 
cation of one article. ‘The Senate ratified the treaty, giv- 
ing the right of search, in the fullest manner, to Great 
Britain, with the exception I think, of one article, which 
extended the right to the coast of the United States: that 
was rejected- . 

(Mr. Ixcersott. There were three articles negatived; 
the second article was rejected, and some words altered in 


the third.) 

I cannot say as to a word or two, and I am willing to 
take the gentleman’s statement as correct. Of one thing 
I am sure; no exception was taken to the right of search; 
that wasconceded. In consequence of the alterations, 
new negotiations became necessary; and, finally, the 
treaty was not ratified. But, as to the right of search, in 
the bitterness of my soul, I say it was conceded by all 
the authorities of this nation. I say this, becauseI am 
not now for conceding it. I hope the negotiations now 
about to take place may be carried on without any such 
concession. ‘T'here has been blustering and bullying far 
more than in my opinion was necessary on the subject; 
but no issue has yet been come to, and far less have we 
come to war about it. 

In this very pamphlet, of which the gentlentan from 
Pennsylvania had spoken with so muchi honor, (and I 
too, as having proceeded from a 
the United States at one of the most 
e,) there is a proposition made 
which I do not say we ought to concede, As a political 
ig the peace of two great countries, and 
the suppression of the African slave trade, (for which I 
could bring myself toalmost any concession, ) it might 
have strong claims to consideration; but, as a politician, 
statesman, as a negotiator, I doubt if this expedient 


public minister of 


The proposal is that the cruising vessels ‘of either na 
ion should have on board a naval officer (a lieutenant I 
other, and ‘that he shall make 
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I will not say that if the negotiation shall — on 
this, as the only practicable expedient, it shoul a re- 
‘ected; but I will say this: If the gentlemen from enn- 
ae ania, or the Senate, or this House shall be so pressed 
i aun that, very little ground will be left them for 
scfasing the right of search as heretofore proposed. 

But as to this question itself of the right of search, 
n before was the question made a matter of such in- 
finite importance? When. in the history of this: nation, 
was the pretension raised that no such right existed on 
the high seas? I will ask the Clerk to read the - 54th 
eection, I think it is, of the collection law of the United 
States, passed, I believe, in 1798 or 799. 


[While the Clerk was searching for the act referred 


whe 


"a INGERSOLL stated that although there was a 
majority in the Senate for the ratification of the treaty 
which Mr. A. had referred to, there had been @ large mi- 
i yposed to it throughout. 
eo EARLY and Mr. I., had here some passes, 
which were very much enjoyed, #8 't scemed, by os 
members around them, but which were unfortunately 
lost to the Reporter, who loves genuine wit as well as any 


an. : 
"i Sl law was at length found, and the section read at 


‘ork’s table; and Mr. ADAMS preceeded: 

ws erg said Mr. A. for which I have cited this 
act, is, that it is here assumed that upon the high seas, 
at four leagues distance from the coast of the United 
States, you possess and may freely exercise the right of 
search. This is assumed in your revenue law; and, 
either by your revenue cutters o1 your vessels of war, 
you may search any vessel of any nation approaching 
within four leagues of your coast. Jock to your laws 
for the suppression of the slave trade, and you find the 
same thing. You exercise that right now. If a British 
vessel freighted with slaves should come to-morrow 
within four leagues of any point of the coast,your vessels 
may search her,and bring her in for adjudication; and all 
the slaves on board of her would,on their coming on shore, 
at once be free. Nov, if this be so, what becomes of the 
doctrine that upon the high seas the right of search does 
not exist to all? If,indeed,the question should be whether 
the right should not be refused to be extended beyond the 
distance of four leagues, and such an article should be 
inserted in the convention, it would be effective, and no 
objection whatever could be made to it. Give Great 
Britain this right of search within four leagues of the 
coast of Africa, and what would beeome of the question 
about the “rights of nations?” ‘The position is false. No 
such right exists between nations, that they shall be ex- 
empted from the right of search in time of peace, — The 
only authority for such a proceeding is a declaration of 
Sir William Scott, in the case of a French vessel called 
the Louis; but even that solitary declaration was made 
hypothetically, and extrajudicially; it was a mere dictum 
of that distinguished man, and not delivered in a case 
which he was called to decide: while, at the same time, 
there is another declaration of Sir William Grant, an 
authority fully equal to that of Sir William Scott, di- 
rectly to the contrary. And this is the gentleman’s 
authority from the law of nations, 


I will take this occasion to say, in reference 
to the decision of Sir William Scott, that in 
cases where the West India slaves are con- 
cerned, his decisions in regard to the right of 
search are very different from those which he 
was in the habit of making at the period of the 
French Revolution. He was then a perfeci 


hundred thousand men, women, and children 
who would be turned homeless in the world by 
the burning of New York to know that London, 
with a population four times as great, was burnt 
too? A. fiend could hardly bring his mind to 
contemplate such a thought without horror. 
Would it be nothing to the people of the United 
States, nothing to the civilized world, nothing 
to the human race, that two such cities were 
swept from the face of the earth? Yet the gen- 
tleman very coolly spake of such a consumma- 
tion as by no means impossible or improba- 
ble—he admitted that, in the event of war, this 
might be one of the results. 

(Mr. Ingersoll. WhatI said was, that a dis- 
tinguished naval officer had assured me that it 
would be just as easy for us to burn London as 
for the British to burn New York. ] 

Well: and that was stated as an argument why 
we ought to take such a stand with Great Brit- 
ain as would bring us into war with her. I sup- 
pose the naval officer who said this was himself 
eager for the distinction of such a deed—and 
distinguished he assuredly would be. 

(Mr. Ingersoll. Yes, he was; and he declared 
that he would do it.] 

(Continued next week.) 








MR. GIDDINGS. 

The people of Mr. Giddings’ district are full 
of excitement, 

The citizens of Ashtabula county met at the 
court house in Jefferson, April 11th, irrespec- 
lively of party. E. B. Woodbury, was chosen 
President; G. W. St. Johns, Robert Segar, 
and James Ray were appointed vice presidents; 
T. H. C. Kingsbury, and Henry Fassett, sec- 
retaries. 

The Hon. J. M. Bloss, Col. D. Preston 
and Col. E, Chapman were appointed a com- 
mittee to waitupon Mr. Giddings and invite him 
to address the Convention. In the afternoon, 
accordingly, Mr. G. spoke for an hour and a 
half. 

The following resolutions were reported by 
the committee and adopted unanimously.— 
They ought to teach the slaveholders and ser- 
viles what they have to expect, should they 
persist in their career of usurpation. ‘The se- 
cond and third are significant enough. 

“Resolved, ‘That our Fathers atthe expense 
of much blood and treasure established a Repre- 
sentative form of Government, in which the 


voice of the people was recognised as the con- 
trolling power. 





scourge to our merchants. He extended his 
construction of tlie law even to vessels under 
convoy. But, as soon as the peace took place, 
and the West India planters’ interest was con- 
cerned, his decisions were very greatly changed, 
Isay this with no purpose of reflecting on the 
memory of thatable and upright Judge; a man 
with whom T formerly had the happiness to be 
personally acquainted, as I had with his father 
before him. He was a highly amiable man in 
private life, and in conversation one of the most 
charming of companions. Yet, truth demands 


Resolved, ‘That the right of Representation 
having been purchased by the best blood of our 
Fathers, can only be surrendered with the best 
blood of their offspring. 

Resolved, ‘hat tu the maintenance of our 
government inits representative form, ‘we sol- 
emnly pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.’ 

Resolved, That every attempt to abridge the 
right of the People to be heard through their 
Representatives in our halls of legislation, is 
anti-republican, incompatible with our institu- 











of me the declaration, while all were revolted 
by his decisions on the bench during the war, I 
have myself been quite as much so by those 
made since the war in the eases of West India 
slaves. In some cases he has gone even 
beyond the severity of the Jaws of our 
own southern states; for in one case he decided 


tions, subversive of American liberty, and revo- 
lutionary in its tendency. 

Resolved, ‘That the vote of censure upon the 
Hon. J. R. Gippines in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 22nd March, 1842, was a fla- 
grant violation of our rights, and the rights of 
our State, and subversive of the most important 
feature in our Government, and should be re 





thata slave who had once become free by hav- 
ing landed in England, if he returned to his for- 
mer master returned at the same time to his 
bondage as a slave—which is a step further than 
the slaveholders of our country have ever yet 
gone. All his decisions, however, have since 
been annulled—nullified, (I do not like the 
word, but it is here appropriate,) by the uni- 
versal emancipation proclaimed by Great Brit- 
ain in all her West India colonies. ‘The decis- 
ion of Sir William Scott is, therefore, no author- 
ity; and I say that there exists none other for 
the gentleman’s position about the law of na- 
tions. Yet, in all the discussions I have seen 
upon the subject, this opinion in the case of the 
Louis is the eternal burden of the song; while 
mo notice whatever is taken of the opposite 
opinion of Sir William Grant, a judicial au- 
thority of at least as much weight. 

Why have 1 brought this question before 
the committee in this form? And why have I 
quoted the revenue law? ‘To show that there is 
no ground whatever for this attempt to blow up 
a flame about the right of search; for declaring 
that this is a question never, never to be given 
up, and to make it the burden of @ pacific war 
speech. [A laugh.] 

Ido apprehend that the noble negotiator, to 
whose character and merits the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has paid a just and very honorable 
tribute, and who to me is an acquaintance of 
nearly halfa century’s standing,whom I former- 
ly knew as a young man of distinguished abili- 
ty then scarcely of age, as I had known his fa- 
ther with whom I was on the most friendly foot- 
ing—I apprehend, I say, that this British min- 
ister will not take his instructions from the Hon. 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. If the mode 
pointed out by that gentleman is the only mode 
of settling the delicate and difficult questions 
subsisting between the two Governments, I 
think he will not take it. If, indeed, I could 
believe that the only alternative between taking 
this advice to acknowledge at once that his 
country has been the aggressor on every one of 
the disputed points, and yield every thing that 
is demanded on every one of these questions, 
&a desolating bloody war, however light such a 
war may appear in the gentleman’s eyes,(which 
he protests it does not, but which all his argu- 
ments show that it does,) why then should I 
despair and go home and die, if I could. For 
the gentleman may make as light of it as he 
pleases, this is no light question with me. 
Should the resort eventually be to war, I cer- 
tainly have as little personal interest in it as 
any human being, for my career, at all events 
must soon close; whatever calamities may grow 
out of it either to this country or to other 
countries, (and I have learned to feel that all my 
aympathies ought not to be absorbed in one, 
however dear,) | can have no interest in them, 
looking to myself alone. ‘To be sure, as to 
that amiable little process of the burning 
of London and New York, what interest 
other gentlemen may feel in it I pretend 
not to say—and there is many a man in 
this House who has a far deeper interest in it 
than | have or can have; but this I will say, if 
there isa man in this House who could hear 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, with that 
cold indifference which animated hig entire 
speech, (if indifference can be said to animate 
any thing,) put the case of the burning of the 
city of London as a revenge for the previous 
burning of the city of New York, without feel- 
ing @ thrill of horror, I would wish to have iit- 
tle further intercouse with thatman. ‘The 
burning of London! and the hope of thatis to be 

a motive for our assuming such an attitude and 


garded as the commencement of an important 
revolution. 

Resolved, ‘That while those concerned in the 
slave-trade, upon the high seas demand of the 
Federal government protection in that traffic, 
the subject is a legitimate matter of discussion 
both in Congress and among the people. 

Resolved, That we call upon all friends of a 
Representative government in this and other 
States of this Union, to express their views up- 
on the late high handed measure by which the 
rights of the people of this district have been so 
grossly violated. 

Resolved, ‘That in a particular manner we 
call upon the people of the Richmond district in 
Virginia, to say whether they desire to deny to 
us the right of expressing through our Repre- 
sentative, views as to our obligation to maintain 
the slave-trade, while they demand of us thro’ 
the Federal government to support such com- 
merce, even at the expense of war. 

Resolved, ‘That the real issue before the peo- 
ple is, shall they be permitted to express their 
views upon questions of national policy, inclu- 
ding those of peace and war. 

Resolved, ‘That as brethrenof the same re- 
publican family, we call upon those who voted 
to censure our Representative, to declare wheth- 
er they desire us to maintain the slave-trade 
upon the high seas with our wealth and our 
lives, and atthe sametime to deny tous the 
expression through our Representative of our 
sentiments. 

Resolved, ‘That the question now proposed 
to the people of thig nation is one which should 
be considered as paramount to all party consid- 
erations, involving the most vital principles of 
our government, and imperiously demanding the 
united efforts of all patriots in support of the 
people’s rights. 

Resolved, ‘That the proceedings of this mee- 
ting be signed by the President, Vice Presidents, 
and Secretaries, and forwarded to the Hon. P. 
G. Goode, with a request that he present the 
same to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That the editors of papers in this 
District, the editor of the Cleveland Herald, and 
editors in the city of Washington, and in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, be requested to publish the 
above resolutions and proceedings of this Con- 
vention. 

The following resolttion was passed by ac- 
clamation. 


Resolved, That the Hon. J. R. Giddings on 
his return to Congress, be and he is hereby in- 
structed at the first moment that it shall be in 
order, to introduce the identical resolutions over 
again, and insist that the House of Representa- 
tives act upon them by a direct vote. 


At a meeting held at Unionville, on mo- 
tion of Col. Robert Harper, the Hon. Aaron 
Wheeler was appointed chairman. Mr. Gid- 
dings addressed the meeting. Several resolu- 
tions were then passed, closing with the follow- 
ing. 

Resolved, ‘That as the sense of this meeting 
we a portion of the legal electors of the 16th 
Congressional district in the State of Ohio, do 
hereby tender to the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, 
our late Representative, our most cordial thanks 
for presenting to the consideration of Congress 
Resolutions relative to the case of the Brig Cre- 
ole, and also for the manly spirit which he man- 
ifested in the vindication of his own rights and 
the rights of an insulted constituency, by imme- 
diately resigning his seat in Congress on re- 





pursuing such a course as must infallitly bring 
Usintoa war! Would it much comfort the three | 


ceiving a vote of censure, and that any other 
course would have been pocketing a direct insult 


not only to him but to his ninety thousand con- 
stituents. 

The people of Geauga met at Chardon on 
the Ist, Judge Hitchcock, late of the Supreme 
Court, in the chair. 

They “resolved, that the action of,the House 
of Representatives by passing censure upon him 
for such exercise of his rights and the rights of 
his constituents, was a gross outrage and viola- 
tion of the first principles of liberty, and de- 
mands an expression of the indignation of the 
people from every portion of the Union. 

“And that, we approve the course of the Hon. 
J. R. Giddings, in submitting to his constitu- 
ents the propriety of the conduct for which he 
was censured by the House of Representa- 
tives.”” 

At Springboro, Warren co., April 9th, the citi- 
zens met without distinction of party, and not on- 
ly passed resolutions, denouncing the action of 
the House of Representatives, and approving the 
course of Mr. Giddings, but also asserting that 
the doctrines of his resolutions are “fully and 
emphatically sustained by the constitution and 
laws, not only of the United States, butof all 
civilized countries,” 

For the honor of Ohio we could wish, that 
this fearless representative might be elected 
without opposition. But, the party zeal of 
some men has no bounds. We see that the 
democratic district committee have issued a call 
for a convention of the democratic voters of the 
16th district, to nominate a candidate in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Giddings. We doubt not that the 
opposition will be as weak, as it is contempti- 
ble. ‘The most enlightened and right-minded 
democrats in that district will of course rise 
above party prejudice, and give their vote for 
the rights of a representative, identified as these 
now are with Mr. Giddings. 








TEXAS--THE PLOT EXPOSED. 

April 13th, an interesting debate arose in 
the House of Representatives, on the subject of 
the foreign relations of this country. ‘The 
House had resolved itself into committee of the 
whole on the appropriation bill, having the fol- 
lowing item under consideration. 

“No 218. For salaries of the ministers of 
the United States, to Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, Mexico, and 
Brazil, seventy two thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Linn moved to strike out so much of the 
said item, as related to the mission to Mexico. 
The motion at once opened the whole question 
of our foreign relations, and gave rise to 
one of the most important debates that have 
taken place this session. It was a master stroke 
of policy on the part of Mr. Linn, for which he 
deserves the thanks of the American people. It 
furnished a proper occasion for the exposure of 
the machinations of a government plotting for the 
annexation of ‘Texas, and willing to risk war in 
defence of slavery and the slave-trade. 

Mr. Linn, after endeavoring to show the un- 
importance of the mission to the real interests 
of the country, proceeded to say that he had 
one objection to it, far outweighing all others. 
The object of it was, the annexation of Texas. 
New and serious attempts were to be made to 
effect this, and one of the principal instruments 
in the scheme, was the present mission. He 
referred to the character of Mr. Waddy Thomp- 
son, the minister, and his former history, as 
confirming this idea. We are sorry that we 
have not room for all the remarks of Mr. L. 

Mr. Pickens, with that affectation of enlarged 
and liberal views, which marks the really sel- 
fish character of the slaveholder, ‘felt pity and 
contempt for that narrow economy” which for- 
got toembrace all the interests of the republic; — 
with ‘feelings of scorn and contempt’? he 
‘‘trampled” upon that opposition to this mis- 
sion which grew outofthe fear that it might 
lead to the annexation of Texas. ‘No event 
would produce a greater moral and political 
blessing to the whole country, either North or- 
South, than such annexation upon fair and lib- 
eral principles. He hoped yet to see the day, 
when that lone star, which has led a gallant and 
brave people to victory and independence, may 
stand out in its bright beams to add new lustre 
to that constellation, which now blazes on the 
broad folds of our own national honor. He 
would not go into the matter now, but would 
only say—that the commercial and navigating 
interests of this confederacy had as greata 
stake and interest in the annexation of Texas, 
as any other portion of the country. 

Look out for another compromise. We rec- 
ollect, that it was a compromise between the 
slaveholders of Georgia and South Carolina, 
and the navigating and commercial interests of 
the North, that established the slave-trade by tole- 
ration under the federal constitution for 20 yeers. 
With an Administration conspiring forthe ac- 
quisition of ‘Texas, the democratic representa- 
tives of the free states of the West, willing to 
assent to any concession however degrading, to 
please the slaveholders, and the navigating in- 
terest of the North, should it be propitiated by 
some unusual demonstrations of friendship for it 
on the part of slaveholders, who will say, that 
the time may not indeed come, and come speed- 
ily, when the lurid glare of that ‘lone star,” will 
not mingle with Mr. Pickens’ constellation ? 


Mr. Cushing attempted to divert the atten- 
tion of the House from the plot thus exposed 
by Mr. Linn, by magnifying the importance of 
the questions at issue between this country and 
Mexico. In the course of his remarks, he was 
interrupted for some reason, by Mr. Linn, who 
asserted that the mission to Mexioo, as now 
created, was created expressly for the purpose 
of annexing ‘Texas to this country. Mr. Cush- 
ing did not deny it, but asked, ‘was it so ?”’— 
Mr. Linn said, the information he had was that 
that the ‘*President of the United States, who 
appointed this minister, had declared he would 
do all he could, to promote the annexation of 
Texas.” 

If the information was incorrect, if the Pres- 
ident was misrepresented, why did not Mr. 
Cushing, speaking in behalf of the Adminis- 
tration, say so? No—no—he dared not do it. 





Mr. Linn told the truth, and Mr. Cushing 
knew it. The wholeof Mr. C.’s remarks, 
taken together, convict him of being a partisan 
of Texas, 

Mr. Jones of Maryland then pronounced a 
high eulogium on Texas, concluding with the 
prophecy, thatso far from the Mexican inva- 
sion ending in the conquest of that state, it 
would result “in planting the glorious standard 
of ‘Texas high upon the battlements of the Mexi- 
can capital, where it shall float securely, proud- 
ly, and triumphantly over a land, redeemed, re- 
generated and disenthralled !”’ 

By the last news the ‘Texans are represented 
as returning to their farms, and peaceful occu- 
pations, while the chivalric volunteers from the 
United States, are stationed out on the frontiers, 
to protectthem. With black slaves at home to 
do their work, and white slaves on the frontiers 
to do their fighting, the heroes of Mr. Jones 
seem to be getting along quite comfortably, con- 
sidering their high destiny, as the future con- 
querors of Mexico! 

Mr. Slade, though he should not vote tor the 
motion of Mr. Linn, thanked that gentleman for 
making it, since it opened the subject for de- 
bate. 

He commented with proper severity on the 
unfitness of Mr. ‘Thompson, for any negotiation 
ofa pacific character with Mexico. He then 
spoke against the annexation of ‘Texas in the 
warmest terms. 

The American people never could be drawn 
into any such measure. It would be utter 
ruin to the Union of the States. He would not 
give asnap of his finger for this Union, from 
the day such a measure was effected. It would 
be dissolved ipso facto, from that moment. He 
spoke of the connection of the question of an- 
nexation with the mission to Mexico—referring 
to the long negotiations which preceded our 
acquisition of Florida, and their termination in 
its cession,on condition of our paying the claims 
of our own citizens. ‘The bargain was con- 
summated substantially, before the people in 
general understood or knew any thing of the 
matter. Justso it would in all probability be 
in relation to Texas. ‘The claims of our citi- 
zens upon Mexico could be arranged, by our 
assuming them on condition she should give up 
her claim on ‘Texas. He then alluded to the 
motive which lay at the bottom of this project of 
annexation—a_ desire to extend and perpetuate 
slavery, branching out into some general remarks 
on the great political power of this institution, 
in which he was called to order by the slave- 
holders. After considerable delay, he was on 
motion permitted to proceed. 

Mr. Wise next addressed the Chair. We 
shall report a part of his speech in our next, as it 
embraces a palpable development of slavehold- 
ing designs. Meantime the following extract 
will give a foretaste. “He would fix our bounda- 
ry, not where Mr. Adams had tried to fix it, on 
the Rio del Norte, but far beyond; ay, and he 
would soon fix California, where all the power 
of Great Britain should never be able to reach it. 
SLAVERY SHOULD THEN POUR ITSELF ABROAD 
WITHOUT RESTRAINT, & find no limit but thesouth- 
ern ocean. ‘he Camanches should no longer 
hold the richest mines of Mexico; but every 
golden image which had received the adoration 
of a false worship should soon be melted down, 
not into Spanish milled dollars, indeed, but into 
good American eagles. Yes,there should more 
hard money flow into the United States than 
any Exchequer or Sub-Treasury could ever 
circulate. .He would cause as much gold to 
cross the Rio del Norte, as the mules of Mexico 
could carry; ay, and make a better use of it too, 
thanany lazy, bigotted priest-hood under heav- 
en. Gentlemen might hold all this as chimer- 
ical, but he told them it was already begun and 
it would go on.” 

Such are the blessed effects to follow the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas. And on whom does he rely 
for bringing about this event,from which is to fol- 
low the out-pouring of slavery over the South- 
ern continent? On the “majority of the people 
of the United States:” ‘‘at all events, he would 
risk it, WITH THE DEMOCRACY OF THE NoRTH!”’ 
What say the democracy of the North, to this 
presumption in favor of their slavery-propaga- 
ting, church-robbing, free-booting propensi- 
ties? 

The next day (14th) Mr. William Butler of 
South Carolina, spoke in behalf of Waddy 
Thompson, and Texas. ‘He knew nothing of 
the President’s opinions, whether or not, they 
were in favor of the annexation of ‘Texas; if so, 
and if he could accomplish the object, he should 
regard him worthy the highest honor. In the 
same way Florida was obtained from Spain, 
Santa Anna would be very glad to dispose of 
Texas, and the Government might purchase 
her on the same terms.” 


Next Mr. C. J. Ingersoll made a rambling 
speech, on peace, war, slavery, ‘Texas, Britain 
and in fact the whole world; and he was followed 
by Mr. Adams, in one of the most admirable 
speeches of the session. The publication of this 
we commence to-day; next week we shall finish 
it. 

The Globe and Ohio Statesman denounce 
him asa traitor to his country, favoring British 
pretensions. So far from this, adopting the 
right of search question, as the test of a man’s 
patriotism, Mr. Adams is a better patriot than 
they. Forin opposition to the policy of a for- 
mer democratic administration, he steadfastly 
resisted the concession of a mutual right of 
search, and is still opposed to it, even though 
the object be the abolition of the slave trade, 
which end he believes can be attained through 
other means. 


On another point, we rejoice, that he has sat- 
isfied the public. When Mr. Giddings intro- 
duced his resolutions, he said that for some he 
could vote, but not all. Itseems thatthe one, 
from which he dissented,was that,which denied 


to Congress any power of interference with 
slavery in the States. On the contrary, he 





holds, that, should the invasion of a foreign 


enemy at any time be combined with servile in- 
surrection, Congress, or the President of the 
United States, or even the commanding,general 
of the armies in the South, would have power 
over slavery so far, as to emancipate the slaves, 
did they deem it necessary, ‘I'his doctrine, 
Mr. Adams has brought outin such a shape, as 
to be well calculated to make 
pause and reflect. 

Mr. Adams continued his speech on the 15th, 
and was followed by Mr. Campbell, in one of 


the slaveholders 





an hour’s length. 

16th, Mr’ Botts addressed the committee in 
reply to Mr. Adams. In the course of his 
speech, he acknowledged, that the annexation 
of ‘Texas MIGHT IN SOME DEGREE PROMOTE THE 
American Srave-rrape: and that the object of 
the South in this project, was, to resist ‘the in- 
fluences which Abolitionists had begun to ac- 
cumulate against their system. ‘Thatit was 
made the interest of the South to promote sla- 
very in Texas, there was no question. And 
why? Because self-preservation was the first law 
He would tell them how to arrest 
“Let them 


of nature.” 
this movement for annexation. 
break up their abolition societies, scatter their 
abolition presses, and abandon all their attempts 
to interfere with the rights of their neighbors, 
friends and brethren, and they never would talk 
of the annexation of ‘l'exas. ‘They would com- 
promise, and agree not only not to work for the 
annexation of ‘l’exas,but never to listen to such a 
proposition. But, if they continued in their 
mischievous designs, the South would promote 
and encourage slavery in Texas, aad make it 
her interest to unite with the South!\”’ 

There’s a pelit morceau for our ‘Texas heroes 
in the free states. ‘The object of the South is, 
io promote and encourage slavery in ‘Texas, and 
annex it to our Union, inorder to extend and 
perpetuate slavery in this Union! Such then 
is the final end of this grand ‘Texan movementffor 
liberty and independence—this movement which 
is destined ‘to redeem,regenerate and disenthral 
Mexico!’ Noble object! worthy of the sym- 
pathies and sup port of a whole christian pe ople 
—to break down all bulwarks, and in the 
language of Mr. Wise, let ‘“Stavery pour 
ITSELF ABROAD WITHOUT RESTRAINT, AND FIND 
NO LIMIT BUT THE SOUTHERN ocEAN!”’ 

After this, who will say, that there is no 
danger of the annexation of ‘Texas? Let the 
people awake, and send in their remonstrances 
at once. 

We subjoin a form of petition, and call upon 
our friends to circulate it speedily, and let the 
general government know what are the real 
sentiments of a free people. 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America. 

The undersigned, citizens of the State of 
Ohio, would earnestly pray your honorable 
bodies to reject all propositions looking in avy 
way towards the annexation of Texas to this 
Union.”’ 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY 
The ninth annual meeting of the American 
anti-slavery society will be held in the city of 
New York, by adjournment, beginning on the 
tenth of May. 


SOCIETY. 


MADISONY COUNTY ABOLITIONISTS, 

We are entirely satisfied with the explanation 
of the editor of this paper. If he had knewn 
us so long as some others, he would have un- 
derstood our language, without the help of in- 
terpretation. We now cheerfully retract the 
severe allusion to him, in our article, entitled 
‘The Address to the Slaves.’’ We are never the 
first to assault the reputation of a friend—albeit 
we are somewhat too easily provoked to retort. 


FREE LABOR CONVENTION. 

A Free Labor Convention will be held at Elk 
Creek meeting house, Preble county, Ohio, 
Tuesday, the 17th of next May. It is expected 
that many delegates ‘from a distance,” from 
Michigan, Eastern Ohio, and Illinois, will be 
present. Strangers, on coming to the settle- 
ment, are requested to inquire of Wm. Stubbs, 
Eli Maddocks, Newton Stubbs, Solomon ‘Tal- 
bert, Andrew Gifford, Richard Brown, or Sam- 
uel ‘Taylor, who will entertain them, or give 
suitable directions as to where entertainment can 


be had. 





ALVAN STEWART. 





This gentleman has addressed us a very elo- 
quent letter, in the columns of the Friend of 
Man. We shal! gladly republish it, so soon as 
we have room. We do not differ with our 
friend in any fundamental point. 








“ALLIES OF LOCOFOCOISM.” 

When men fail in argument, their next resort 
is totrickery. ‘The couse of the Logan Ga- 
zette, has hitherto been very fair, for a party pa- 
per. But, since the editor has deemed it neces- 
sary to take ground against the Liberty men, his 
policy has been by no means so reputable. Inten! 
on arresting the growing influence of this party 
over the public mind, he is not aways scrupu- 
lous as to the means he employs to gain this end. 
We had expected better things of this gentle- 
man, and even now we trust that on second so- 
ber thoughts he will not fail to recognize and ac- 
knowledge the injustice of the following para- 
graph. 

‘‘ALLIEs OF Locorocorsm. 

It must be clear to every man of the least ob- 
servation, that the determination of the politi- 
cal abolitionists to make nominations indepen- 
dent of the other partics of the day, where there 
is no hope of the success of their candidates, is 
nothing less than playing into the hands of Lo- 
cofocoism. Indeed, we have all along consider- 
ed the abolitionists as the allies of the destruc- 
tives.” 

Why cannot our friend allow to political 
anti-slavery men, the credit of sincerity ?— 
They profess to hold certain peculiar political 
principles. ‘They see that neither the whig nor 
democratic party will acknowledge these. In- 
deed, in the very article from which this para- 
graph is taken, the editor expresses his dissent 
Irom their views. ‘These principles they hold 





to be vital; and therefore, since the two parties 
will set up no candidates who will represent 
them, they are driven to the necessity of nom- 
inating candidates of their own. Can any 
thing be more reasonable? Do they not act 
like consistent men? Conceding that their 
principles are true, and as important as they say 
they are, do they not adopt the only wise plat 
to insure them ultimate triumph? What if the 
immediate effect is to weaken the whigs, thus 
permitting the democrats to triumph, does not 
every reflecting man see, that this is but an ins 
cidental result, and that it is dishones to charge 
this on the anti-slavery men, as the end they 
had in view? If our principles be true, if they 
be as vital as we think, no matter what may be 
temporary effects, the ultimate result will be, the 
the overthrow of any and every party that op- 
poses them—if there be indced virlue enough 
among the people. 








NOTICE. 

The Rev, H. Q. Sheldon, of Berea will lecture before 
the Cincinnati Society for the promotion of useful knowl- 
edge, at half past seven o’clock, Friday evening, in the 
Wesley Chapel, on 5th st. Subject—"The Lyceum 
syviem of Education. 

J. P. Foor, Pres. 


WILLIAM BIRNEY, 

Attorney at Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, will give prompt 
and faithful attention to the collection of claims in Ohio, 
and the Southeastern part of Indiana; and to all profes- 
sional business entrusted to his care. 

Office, on Court street 3 doors West of Main. 

Emancipator will please copy for one year and charge 
this office, 








NOTICE. 
The seeond anniversary of the “Ohio Ladies’ Educa- 
tion Society for the education of free people of color” 
wiil be held in Mt. Vernon, Knox county, on the 7th 
of June next. It is earnestly hoped that the meeting 
will be fully attended and that auxiliary societies will as 
far as possible be represented by their delegates. Inter- 
esting addrasses are expected.- We trast that anti-slavery 
women in the State who feel an interest in the sue- 
cess of the great work in which we are engaged will 
make sacrifices if necessary to attend this important 
meeting. The exercises will be so arranged that those 
who are in attendance at our anniversary can be present 
if they desire during most of the sessions of the Ohio 
State Anti-Slavery Society (which is to assemdle in 
the same town on the same day with the Ladies So- 
ciety.” : 
In behalf of the Ex, Com. 
MARY A. BLANCHARD, Sec’y. 


=—=—= 








NOTICE. | 


To Teachers of Colored Schools. 





Teachers who have been engaged during the past 
year in colored settlements in this state are requested to 
send fu/l and accurate reports of their labors and the 
condition of the people among whom they ‘abored and 
such statements well authenticated as serve to illustrate 
the effect which the oppressive laws of this State have 
upon their interests. 

Communications addressed to 


MARY BLANCHARD, Cin. 0. 


FREE LABOR DRY GOODs. 
At Wholesale and Retail, 

Calicoes, small and large figures; 4-4, 5-4 and 5-4 un« 
bleached Muslins; do, do. do. bleached Muslins; super 
Manchester Ginghams, 3-4 and 4-4 colored Maslins; 7-8 
and 4-4 Bed Tickings; Canton Flannel, bleached and un- 
bleached; Cotton Laps and Wadding, low price; bleach- 
ed and unbleached and colored Knitting Cotton; Cotton 
Yarn; Manchester Stripe, for men’s wear; Apron Checks 
and Furniture Checks, Also, a full assortment of 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Linen Sheetings and Shirtings, 
Grass Cloth Hdkfs., Mouslin de Laines, and Silks, 

Persons from a distance, (store-keepers in particular,) 
wishing any of the above goods can have them sent, by 
forwarding their orders, and at the lowest prices at which 
they can be afforded, 

N. B.—The above cotton goods are all warranted to be 
free from slave labor, Persons wishing to purchase can 
have full evidence of the fact. 


Se ea 





CHARLES WISE, 
N. W. corner of Arch and Fifth streets. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo., 13th 1842. 
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Flour, - - ~ $3 87 a4 
Wheat - > 85 a fg 
Corn, - . - 20 25 
Oats, - 25 to 28 
WHOLESALE PRICES. WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Ashes— olasses— 
Pearl, Ib. 6 N. O., gall. 22 25 
Pot, « Sugar-house, 35 40 
Almonds, s. s, $5 18 | Mustard, Ib, 374 
Alum, Jb. 6 8 | Nails, cut, 3d, 8 
Beeswax, Ib. 25 Ad, 74 
Beans, bush. 374 6d, 64 
Brimstone, r. lb. 6 8 8d, 5} 
Crackers, “« 6 6 10 and 20d, 5} 
Candles— il— 
Mold, lb 8 9 Olive, bask, 5 50 
Dipt, “ 74 to 8 Win.st.gal. 125 . 
Sperm“ 40 43 Sum. “ “ 120 125 
Coflee— Linseed « 90 95 
Rio, tb 10a 12 Tan.,pr.bl.2000 25 00 
Havanna, 10 white, “ 1500 18 00 
Java, “ 17 Paper— 
Coal, bush. 14 16 Wrap’ng, r.1 25 200 
Cassia, Ib. 37 No, l,cap,“3 25 3650 
Chocolate, “ 13 15 No.2, “ “2 75 300 
Cheese, “ 5 7 |Pepper, Ib. 10 124 
Cloverseed, 3 50 4.00 plenty | Pimento, « 8 9 
Cloves, Ib. 374 Provisions—~ 
Cordage—- Bacon, 23 3 
Tarred, Ib 10 124 B. hams, 34 44 
Manilla, “ 16 20 Sides, 24 3 
Copperas, “ 2 3 Shoulders, 3 
Castings, 2, t. 3 00 Lard, 4a 44 
Sugar ket. “ 3 00 Butter, plenty, 6 10 
Corks, vel,, gr., 50 60 | Pork— 
Camphor, Ib. 150 162 Mess, bl. 750 8 
Chalk, “ 24 34] Clear,“ 950 1050 
Feathers, 20 a 30 Prime,“ 6 7 
Fish— Rump, a Chime Ib, 534 6 
Herring, box, 75 100 | Rosin, Ten.bl. $3 75 4 50 
Mac.,1,bl. none Raisins, m.r.p $1 25 & 50 
No. 2, “ 18 50 | Rice, lb,keg, 5 
No. 3, “ 4a6 | Sugar— 
Salmon,40 1b. bbl 50 00 | N. Orleans, Ib. 5 54 
Cod, lb, 64 “ 53 a6 inbls 
Figs, “ 15 Loaf, 14 to 17 
Filberts, Ib. 10 Lump, 13 a 15 
Glass, box—- White Hav’a, 115 124 
8by 10 325 375 Brown, “ none 
10“12 450 475 | Segars— 

Ginger, race, lb. 124 Commonth. 50 75 
ground, “ 124 Melee, “ 20 25 
Glue, “ 16 20 Spanish, “ 16 00 20 00 
Gunpowder— Saleratus, “ cask 64 keg10 

Wade’s, kg, 550 650 | Salt-- 
Dupont, “ 700 7 25 Zanesville, bu. 30 
Grain— Kanawha, “ 30 33 
Wheat, bush, 85 90 New York “ 37 
Corn, “ 25 re Island, “yy 75 
Oats, “ 31 8. Petre, er., Ib. 9 10 
Hops, east., Ib. 43 |Shot,bag, 175 200 
Hay, ton, $10 11 Soap, No. 1. 5 to 54 
Hemp, cwt.,550 6 00 No. 2, “ 43 
Indigo-- ei Turpentine,gal. 75 100 
Carraccas, 1.1 75 Tallow, Ib. 55 OG 
Manilla, “ 130 150 | Teas— 
Iron, bar, ‘ 44 5 | Imperial, 1.90 85 
Hoop, “ 6 84] Gunp’wder, « 90 85 
Lead, pig, “ 44 Y. Hyson, “ 75 85 
Bar, “ 54 Souchong, “ 62 70 
Whitedry “ 10 124] Tin p.j X,p. 1250 
In oil, keg, 2 00 2 25 block, Ib. 
Red, lb. 124 15 Tobacég— 
Legweod, lb. 44 Va Cav., Ib. 20 to 35. 
Cut, Ib. 33 5 “ 12 Lump, 16 
Madder, * 20 Ky.No.1,6tw. 54 6 
utmcgs 1 25 1 £O “No, 2. 5 
Vinegar, gal 12 
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From the Lady's Book of March. 
THE TEA-ROSE. 


RY MRS, H. E. BEECHER STOWE. 


ranr 1. 


There it stood, in alittle green vase, On a 
light ebony stand, in the window of the draw ing 
room. ‘The rich satin curtains with their cost- 
ly fringes swept down on each side of it, and 
around it glittered every rare and fancifnl trifle 
which wealth can offer to luxury, and yet that 
simple rose was the fairest of them all. So 
pure it looked—iis white leaves just touched 
with that delicious creamy tint, peculiar to its 
kind, its cup so full, so perfect, its head bend- 
ing as if it were sinking and melting away in 
its own richness—oh, when did man ever make 
anything like the living perfect flower! 

But the sunlight that streamed through the 
window reavealed something fairer than the 
rose. Reclined on an ottoman, in a deep recess, 
and intently engaged witha book, lay what 
seemed ths living counterpart of that so lovely 
flower. ‘That cheek so pale, so spiritual, the 
face full of high thought, the fair forehea:, the 
iong, downeast lashes, and fle expression of 
the beautiful mouth, so sorrowful yet so subda- 
ed andeweet—it seemed like the picture of a 
dream. 

“Florence !—Florence !’ echoed a merry 
and musical voice in a sweet impatient tone.— 
Turn your head, reader, and you will see a dark 
and sparkling maiden, the very mode! of some 
litie wilful elf, boan of mischief and motion, 
with a dancing eye, a foot that searecly seemed 
4o touch the carpet, anda smile so multiplied 
with dimples, that it seemed like a thousand 
amiles atonce. ‘Come Florence, I say,’’ said 
the little fairy, “put down the wise good ex- 
cellent.volume, and talk with a poor little mor- 
tal,—come and descend from your cloud, my 
dear.”’ 

The fair apparition thus adjured, obeyed, and 
looking up, revealed just the eyes you expect- 
ed to see beneath such lids; eyes deep, pathetic 
and rich, as astrain of sad music. 

“I say; cousin,” said the ‘dark ladye,” 
“D’ve been thinking what you are todo with 
your petrose, when you goto New York—as 
to our great cousternation you are going to do; 
you know it would be a sad pity to leave it with 
such ascatterbrain as fam. Ido love flowers, 
that’s a fact; that is, I like a regular bouquet, 
cut off and tied up, to earry to a party; but as 
to all the tending and fussing that is neeessary 
to keep them growing, I’ve no gifts in that 
line.” ; 

«Make yourself quite easy as to that, Kate,” 
said Florence with a smile. ‘I’ve no intention 
of czlling upon your talents; I have an asylum 
for my favorite.’ 

‘Oh! then you know just what I was going 
to say; Mrs. Marshall I presume has been spea- 
king to you; she was here yesterday, and [ was 
very pathetic upon the subject, telling her the 
Joss your favorite would sustain, and so forth, 
and she said how delighted she should be to 
have itin her green-house, itis in such a fine 
state now, so full of buds. I told her I knew 
you would like of all things, to give it to her; 
you were always so fond of Mrs. Marshall you 
know.’ 

‘Nay, Kate, I’m sorry, but I have otherwise 
engaged it.’ 

*Who can it be to? you have so few intimates 
here.’ 

‘Oh, only one ef my old fancies.’ 

‘But do tell me Florence.’ 

‘Well, cousin, you know the little girl to 
whom we give sewing.’ 

‘What, little Mary Stephens? How absurd! 
This is just of a piece, Florence, with your oth- 
er motherly, old maidish ways—dressing dolls 
for poor children, making caps, and knitting 
socks for all the little dirty babies in the region 
round about. I do believe that you have made 
more ealls in those two vile, ill smelling alleys 
back of our house than you have in Chestnut 
street, though you know every body has been half 
dying to see you; and now, to crown all, you 
must give this choice little bijou to a sempstress 
girl, when one of our most favorite friends, in 
your own class, would value itso highly.— 
What in the world can people in their circum- 
stances want of flowers ?”’ 

‘Just the same thatI do, replied Florence 
calmly. Ilave you noticed that the little girl 
never comes here without lookirg wishfully at 
the opening buds? and don’t you remember the 
morning when she asked me so prettily if I 
would let her mother come and see it, she was 
so fond of flowers ?” 

‘But, Florence, only think of this flower stan- 
ding ona table with ham, eggs, cheese, and 
flour, and stifled in the close little room where 
Mrs. Stephens and her daughter manage to 
wash, iron, cook, and nobody knows what be- 
‘sides.’ 

*Well, Kate, and if 1 were obliged to live in 
one coarse room, and wash, iron, and cook, as 
you say—if I had to spend every moment of my 
time in hard til, with no prospect from my 
window but a brick side walk, ora dirty lane, 
such a flower as this would be untold happiness 
to me.’ 

*Pshaw, Florence—all sentiment; poor peo- 
ple have no time to be sentimental: besides I 
don’t think it will grow with them—it is a green 
house flower, and used to delicate living.’ 

‘Oh, as to that, a flower never inquires wheth- 
er its owner is rich or poor; and Mrs. Stephens, 
whatever else she has not, has sunshine of as 
good a quality as that which streams through our 
window. ‘The beautiful things that God makes 
are the gifts of all alike. 
little rose will be as well and merry in Mrs, Ste- 
phen’s room as in ours.’ 

‘Well, after all, how odd! When one gives 
‘to poor people one wants to give them some- 
thing useful—a bushel of potatoes or a ham, for 
example.’ 

‘Why, certainly, potatoes and ham must be 
had; but having ministered to the first and most 
eraving wants, why not add any little pleasures 
or gratifications that we may have in our power 
to give. I know that there are many of the 
poor who have fine feeling and a keen sense of 
the beautiful, which rusts out and dies, because 
they are too hardly pressed to procure it one 
gratification. Poor Mrs, Stephens for example; 
I know she would enjoy birds, and flowers, and 
music as much as Ido. [ have seen her eye 
kindle as she Jooked on these things in our 
drawing room, and yet not one beautiful thing 
canshe command. From necessity, her room, 
her clothing, all that she has, must be coarse and 
plain. You should have seen the almost rap- 
ture that she and Mary felt when I offered them 
any rose.’ 


‘Dear me! all this may be true, but I never 
thought of it before. I never thought that these 
hard-working people had any idea of taste {”” 

‘Then why do you see so often the geranium 
or rose so carefully nursed in an old cracked 
teapot in the poorest room, or the morning glo- 
ries planted in a box. and made to twine around 
the window. Donotall these things shew how 
the human heart yearns after the beautiful ?— 
You remember how Mary, our washerwoman, 
satupa whole night after.a hard day’s work, 
that she might make her first baby a pretty lit- 


You will-see thatemy } 


tle dress to be baptized in’ 

Yes, I remembtr, and how I laughed ct you 
for making such a tasty little cap for it? 

‘Weil Katy, I think that the look of perfect 
delight and satisfaction with whieh the poor 
girl regarded her baby in its new drese and cap, 


lieve she could not have thanked “ne more, iff 
had sent her a barrel of flour.’ 

‘Well, L never before thought of giving to the 
poor any thing but what they really needed, and 
I have always been willing to do that, when I 
could, without going far out of my way.’ 

‘Well, cousin, if our heavenly Lather give to 
usas we often give, we should have only 
coarse, shapeless piles of provisions lying about 
the world, instead of all the beautiful variety of 











jtrees, fruits, and flowers which now delight 


us.” 

‘Well, well, cousin, [ suppose you are right, 
but pray have mercy on my poor head; it is too 
small to hold so many new ideas at once; even 
go on your own way;’ and the little lady began 
practising a waltzing step before the glass with 
great satisfaction, 


PART II. 


It wasa very sinall room, and lighted only by 
one window. ‘There wa3 now no carpet on the 
floor; there was a clean, but coarsely covered 
bed in one corner; a cupboard with a few plates 
and dishes in the other; a chest of drawers, and 
before the window stood a small cherry stand, 
quite new, and indeed the only article in the 
room which seemed so. A pale sickly looking 
woman of about forty, was leaning back in her 
rocking chair, her eyes closed, and her lips com- 
pressed asif in pain. She rocked backward 
and forward afew moments, pressed her haitd 
hard upon her eyes, and then languidly resumed 
the fine stitching on which she had been busy 
since morning. ‘I'he door opened, and a slen- 
der little girl of about twelve years of age enter- 
ed, her large blue eyes dilated, and absolutely 
radiant with delight, as she held up the small 
vase with the rose tree ia it. 

‘Oh see! mother, see! there’s one in full 
bloom, and two more half out, beautiful buds.’ 

The poor woman’s face brightened, as she 
looked first on the rose, and then on the sickly 
girl, on whose face she had not seen so brighta 
color for months. 

‘God bless her!’ eried she, involuntarily. 

‘Miss Florence! | knew you would feel so 
mother; don’t it make your headache better to 
see this flower? Now you won’tlook so wish- 
ful at the gardners’ stands in the market, will 
you? We have a rose handsomer than any of 
theirs. Why it seems to me as if it was worth 
as much to us as our whole little garden used to 
be. See how many more buds there are on it, 
just count, and only smell the flower! Where 
shall we put it? Mary skipped about the 
room, placing her treasure in one position, and 
then in another, and walking off to see the ef- 
’feet, till her mother gently reminded her that 
the rose-tree could not preserve its beauty with- 
out sunlight. 

‘Oh yes, truly !? said Mary; ‘well, then, it 
must stand here on this new stand. Low glad I 
am that we have such a handsome new stand for 
it, it will look so much better.” And Mrs, Ste- 
phens laid down her work and folded a piece of 
newspaper on which the treasure was duly de- 
posited. 

‘There,’ said Many, watching the arrange- 
ment eagerly, ‘that will do; no, though, it does 
not show both the buds—turn it farther round— 
a little more—there, it’s right,’ and Mary walk- 
ed round the room to view the rose in various 
positions, after which she insisted that her moth- 
er should go round with her to the outside to 
see how it looked there. ‘How Kind it was in 
Miss Florence to think of giving this to us,’ 
said Mary; ‘though she has done so much for 
us, and given us so many things, yet this pre- 
sent seems the best of all, because it seemed as 
she thought of us, and knew just how we felt, 
and so few do that.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Mrs. Stephens sighing. 

What a bright afternoon that small gift made 
in that little room. How much faster Mary’s 
tongue and fingers flew the livelong day, aad 
Mrs. Stephens in the happiness of her child, 
almost forgot that she hada headache, and 
thought as she sipped her evening cup of tea, 
that she felt stronger than she had done for some 
time, 

‘That rose! its sweet influence died not with 
that first day. ‘Ihroughiall the long cold winter 
that followed, the watching, tending, and cher- 
ishing of that flower, awakened a thousand plea- 
sant trains of thought that beguiled the sameness 
and weariness of their life. Every day the 
fair growing thing put forth some fresh beauty; 
a bud—a leaf—or a shoot, constantly excited 
fresh delight in its possessors. As it stood in 
the window, the passer by would sometimes 
stop and gaze, attracted by its beauty, and then 
how proud and happy was Mary, nor did even 
the serious and care worn widow, notice with 
indifference when she saw the eye of a chance 
visitor rest admiringly on their favorite.’ 

But little did Florence know when she gave 
that gift that there was twined around it an in- 
visible thread, that reached as far as brightly into 
her destiny. 

One cold afternoon in early spring, a tall, 
graceful young man called at the lowly room to 
receive and pay for some linen which the widow 
had been making up. He,a wayfarer and a stran- 
ger ina strange place, recommended through 
the charity of some of Mrs. Stephen’s patrons, 
His eye as he was going out, rested’ adimiring- 
ly upon the rose; he stopped and looked ear- 
nestly at it. 

‘It was given to us,’ said little Mary, quick- 
ly, ‘by a young lady as sweet and beautiful as 
that is.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the stranger, turning and fixing 
upon her a pair of very bright eyes, pleased and 
rather struck with the simplicity of the commu- 
nication, ‘and how came she to give it to you, 
my little girl?’ , 

‘Oh, because we are poor, and mother is sick, 
and we can never have any thing pretty. We 
used to have a garden once, and loved flowers 
so much, and Miss Florence found all this out, 
and so she gave us this.’ 


‘Florence !’ echoed the stranger. 

‘Yes, Miss Florence [’Estrange, a beautiful 
young lady,—they say she was from foreiga 
parts, though she speaks En@lish just like any 
other lady, only sweeter.’ 

‘Is she here now, is she in this city?’ asked 
the gentleman eagerly. 

‘No, she left some months ago,’ said the wid- 
ow, but noticing the sudden shade of disap- 
pointment on his face, she added, ‘but you ean 
find all about her by enquiring at her aunt Mrs. 
Carlisle’s, No. 10, street.’ 

As the result of all this, Florence received 
from the office in the next mail, a letter in a 
hand-writing that made her tremble. During 
the many early years of her life spent in France, 
she had well learned that writing; had loved as 
a woman like her loves, only once; but there 
had been obstacles of narents and frieids, sepa- 
ration and long suspense, till at length, for many 











bitter years, she had believed that the’ relentless 


was something quite worth creating, I do be- | 
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sea had closed forever over that hand and heart; 
and it was this belief that had touched, with 
such sweet calm sorrow, every line in her love- 
ly face. But this letter told her that he was 
living, that he had traced her, even as a hidden 
streamlet may be traced, by the freshness, the 
greenness of heart, which her deeds of darkness 
had deft wherever she had passed. 

And thus mueh said, do our fiir readers need 


samy help in finishing this story for themselves? 


Of course not: 








GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE, 

Is situated in Austinbarg, Ashtabula county, Ohio— 
Its object is to promote thorough Physical, Intellectual, 
Moral and Religious education. By combining manual 
labor with the training of the mind, it aims to make prac- 
tical, vigorous scholars. 

It is open for the admission of students of both sexes.— 
Applicants are expected to be at least fourteen years old: 
to furnish satisfactory testimonials that they possess a 











‘good moral character; and that they are suiliciently ac- 


quainted with the elements of Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, English Grammar, and Arithmetic, to enter up- 
on the following course of study with advantage, which, 
when fully completed, will occupy a term of four years, 
both in the English and Classical Departments. Individ- 
uals will be received to advanced standing when able to 
pass satisfactory examination, 
COURSE OF STUDY. 
English Department, 

First Year.—YEnuglish Grammer, including analysis of 
Poetry; Colburn’s Mental and Adams’ Arithmetic; Mod- 
ern and Ancient Geography; Geography of the Bille; and 
Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities. 

Seeand Year,—Natural Philosophy; Watts on the 
Mind; Physiology; Book-keeping; History and Algebra, 

Thitd Yeer.—Newman’s Rhetoric; Burritt’s Geogra- 
phy of the Heavens; Geometry; Gray’s Chemistry; In- 
tellectual and moral Philosophy, and Botany. 

Fourth Year.—Willard’s Universal History; New- 
man’s Political Economy; Logic; Natural Theology; 
Butlee’s Analogy; ‘Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Classicul Department, 

First Year,—Review of tho English Studies; An- 
drews’ and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar; Andrews’ Latin 
Reader; Andrews’ Latin Exercises; C:esar’s Commen- 
laries, begun, Sophocles’ Greek Lessons and Greek Gram- 
mar, 

Second Year.—Cewsar’s Commentaries, completed; Ja- 
cob’s Greek Reader; Antion’s Cicero; Andrews’ Latin 
Exercises and Sophocles’ Greek exercises, 

Third Year.—Cooper’s or Gould’s Virgil; Selections 
from the Greek Poets; select portions of the Greek ‘T'esta- 
ment; Algebra, begun; Review of some of the preceding 
studies. 

Fourth Year.—Wivy; Xenophon’s Cyropedia; Cicero 
de Amicitia and de Senectute; Homer’s Iliad, begun; Al- 
gebra, completed, and Geometry, 


In the Classical Department exercises in translating 
Greek and Latin into English and the contrary, with spe- 
cial reference to the idioms of these languages, and to el- 
egance and smoothness of diction will be frequently pres- 
cribed and varied according to the standing and attain- 
ments of the pupils. 

A constant use of Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, Es- 
chenburg’s Manual of Classical Literature, Butier’s An- 
cient Atlas and similar books of reference will be enjoin- 
ed; and attention to them elicited by stated and frequent 
exetcises, which require the use of such books. Much 
pains is taken to provide for those pursuing Classical stu- 
dies such works as are best calculated to illustrate the lit- 
erature of the ancients, and to awaken in the minds of 
students a proper interest in its beauties; while at the 
same time the influence of the religious superstitions of 
those pagan nations on the morals and usages of the peo- 
ple is carefully pointed out and contrasted with the pu- 
rifying tendencies of Christianity. 

There are stated exercises in Declamation, Forensic 
Discussions and Composition for students in both Depart. 
ments; also a regular course of Biblical instruction,— 

There are also weekly lectures upon moral and reli- 
gious subjects, or upon some of the topics embraced in the 
preceding course, which all the students have the privi- 
lege of attending. 

‘The course of study here presented has been adopted 
after due deliberation, and extended observations and in- 
quiries respecting the wants of the human mind. It will 
be seen at once that it cannot be sustained without con- 
stant aid from the friends of intelligence, virtue and reli- 
gion. The hand of charity has indeed been liberally open- 
ed to furnish land & buildings, and to meet other expenses 
incident to the starting of such an enterprise, But to 
carry out all the plans of the founders of the Institute, and 
to mect the expectations of its friends will afford a broad 
field for the exercise of benevolence. Funds are waa- 
ted to enlarge the Library, which now contains about five 
hundred volumes; to procure Chemical and Philosophi- 
cal apparatu; lo pay the tuition of indigent, pious stu- 
dents; and to furnish more extended facilities for prose- 
cuting manual labor, From $20 to $30 a year in addi- 
tion to the avails of his own industry wi!! support a stu- 
dent here, who is industrious and enterprising. How 
many parents, how many benevolent individuals, how 
many churches, will furnish the aid necessary to sustain 
one or more students? 

There are accommodations in the public buildings, and 
in the neighborhood for about one hundred students, who 
with some of the teachers board in commons. Rooms 
for young Gentlemen are furnished with stoves and bed- 
steads; those for young Ladies with tables, chairs, and 
washstands in addition. Four experienced teachers are 
constantly employed in the care and instruction of the stu- 
dents. ‘The government of the Institute is kind and pa- 
rental, depending mainly for support upon the moral sense 
and intelligence of the governed. No exertion is spared 
to make it a pleasant home for those who havea thirst 
for knowledge, and who are willing to labor for its attain- 
ment. ‘There are two terms in the year, the first com- 
mencing the middle of August, the second the-first of 
March, at which times it is desirable students should en- 
ter, as most of our important classes are then formed; 
they can, however, be received at other times, if prepared 
to enter classes already existing. 

The expenses for board, instruction, room rent, and in- 
cidentals, including use of library, also instruction in vo- 
cal music are for males $65 and for females $60 a year, 
From one half to three-fourths of this expense is ordina- 
rily paid from the avails of from two to three hours daily 
labor, needed to secure health and physical vigor; and 
without impeding at all either intellectual or moral im- 
provement. A few have indeed succeeded in defraying 
all their expenses from the avails of their own skill and 
industry. No individual therefore who is worth educa- 
ting, need fail for want of an opportunity. The tuition 
for each term is’expected in advance. 

Subscriptions are now before the public to obtain aid 
in procuring Chemical and Philosophical apparatus, and 
to assist indingent pious students in paying their tuition. 
Materials for clothing, Books, and Ge*togiealépecimens 
are also solicited. Benevolent individuals wishing to aid 
any of these objects are requested to direct to Augustine 
1, Smith, Treasurer of the fnstitute, Provision is alrea- 
dy made for paying the tuition of a few indigent, pious 
students of tried established character, 

L. Bissex, Secretary, 
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To Housekeepers. 





New Linen Goods, just received from Auction, 

4.4 Housewife Trish Linen, superior make. A large 
assortment of Linen Sheetings. Damask Table Cloths, 
all sizes. Do, Napkins, together with a great variety of 
Linen Towelling, Diapers and Crash, including a full 
assortment of DRY GOODS of all descriptions, which 
will be sold at low prices, 

CHARLES WISE, 

NW corner of Arch and Fifth streets, Philada, 
april 6—3m. 

SC 





$5,000 Reward! 

The above reward has been offered, and is now renew- 
ed to an indefinite length of time, to any one, profession- 
al or private, who will show to the satisfaction of twelve 
respectable citizens, that Dr. Duncan’s Expectorant Rem- 
edy has ever failed to do all that the proprietor claimed it 
would do. 


OP The above medicine is recommended for Consump- 
tion, Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, Spiting of Blood, diffi- 
culty of Breathing, pain in the Side, Breast and Chest, 
Whooping Cough, and all diseases of the Liver and 
Lungs, as being the best remedy extant, entirely free of 
Opium or its spiritual preparations, which is the. main 
ingredient in the numerous Quack nostrums forced upon 
the community by unprincipled persons, regardless of the 
great injury they should know such mixtures always pro- 
cure. 

OP Dr. Duncan’s Expectorant remedy is entirely free 
of Opium, and ail other violent narcotics, and may be used 
with perfect safety by all under any circumstances, 

ap Sold only at No. 77 Sycamore street, near Lower 
Market street. Price one dollar. ‘ 


ACE SRE ReNRES Gaek PTS 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 
HW. BRAYTON, EXCHANGE BROKER, 

Clevelund Ohio. 


QPEtstern Funds, Specie, and uncurrent Money 
bought and sold on favorable terms, 


WEDDING CAKE MANUFACTORY, 
FANCY CAKE STORE, 
AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

1 x y r 
CONFECTIONARY. 

Fifth st, 5 doors East of Vine, North side. 

The subscriber having succecded to the business of J. 
A. Burnett, respectfully invites his friends and the public 
in genera! to his display of Christmas, New Year cakes and 
Confectionaries, begs leave to inform them that all atten- 
tion will be paid to their orders, and the same punctually 
executed, 

SAMUEL A. ALLEY. 
December 22nd, 1841. 


NOTIC Ewe=MILK-=-MUILK 


We are now prepared to inform our friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 
tain us, are requested to send their names and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist. 

C. M. Merrett, 
N. H. Merrett. 
R. HW. BLACKMER & CO. 
Tee-tutal Temperance 
GROCERIES, & COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Near Float Bride, Cleveland. 
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MED DOCTC 

PETERS’ VEGETABLE PILLS, and have no 

hesitation in pronouncing them the best 2nfibilious 

Medicine that we have ever used in our families. We 

are acquainted with several families in this city who 

give them the preference to all other kinds, on 
account of their mildness, and at the same time, cer- 
tainty of action —™. Y¥. Examiner. 

MORE THAN TEN MILLIONS of boxes of these 
ruly valuable Antibilious Pills have been sold in the 
United States, Canadas, West Indies, Mexico, and Texas, 
since the first of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five. 

HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS bless the day 
they were induced, by a friend, to try a Bow of Dr, 
Peter’s Pills. 

They are in use asa Family Medicine, and all who 
have used them give them the preference to all other 
kinds, on account of their being a safe, pleasant, and 
easy aperient—being mild in their action at the same 
time; though, in their operation, producing neither 
sickness, griping, nor debility. 

Doctor Joseph Priestly Peters, 

Dear Sir:—I have used your valuable Pills 
these last four years, in cases of Dispepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and Sick Headache, and have found them in a 
majority of cases, the most valuable Pills [ lave ever 
used. JOHN CASE, M. D. 

For Sick or Nervous Head-ache, or Billious Fever, I 
would recommend Peters’ Pills in preference to all 
other kinds. R. H. ARMSTRONG, M. D, 
The following from the EMINENT DOCTOR EM- 

MERSON, is considered sufficient 

I have used in my practice, these last 5 years, Dr. 
Jos. Priestly Peters’ Vegetable Antibilious Pills,and con- 
sider them the Best Famity Mepicine I have ever used. 

Given up to Die. 

How many are given up to die that might be saved by 
Sherman’s Lozenges, the best medicine in the world, and 
the easiest taken, 

Consumption 

Sweeps off thousands, yearly, in the United States, 
that Sherman’s Cough Lozenges would cure when noth- 
ing else would even relieve, Ministers of the Gospel 
have added their testimony to that effect, 

Coughs and Colds, 
neglected, lead to consumption and death, when a few of 
the Lozenges would effect a cure in one ortwo days. Try 
them, they are remarkably pleasant and cost but a trifle. 

Over 3,000 persons have given their names within 
the last year as a reference of the wonderful virtues of 
these Cough Lozenges. They cure all recent cases in a 
few hours, seldom requiring more than one day to cure 
the most distressing ones, 

The Rev. Darius Anthony, of the Oneida Confer- 
ence, was given up as incurable, believed to be on the 
verge of the grave from consumption, without the hope 
of relief, tillhe tried these Lozenges. They relieved him 
immediately, and in a few weeks restored him to health, 
so that he could resume his duties as a minister of the 
gospel. He recommends them to all who are consump- 
tive or have any derangement of their lungs, as the 
greatest medicine in the known world, He has witness- 
ed their effects on several others, and always with the 
happiest results, He says so great a remedy throug the 
blessing of Divine Providence, should be the common 
property of all, and in every family on the face of the 
earth. 

The Rev. Doctor Lastmond, of this city, gave a 
few to a lady, .a friend of his, who had been given up 
by her physician and friends as in the last stage of 
Consumption. The first Lozenge gave her consid- 
erable relief, so that she was encouraged to persevere 
in their use;and through the blessing of God they re- 
stored her to perfect health, 

Mr. Henry S. Banker, 97 Green st. was cured of a 
very bad cough he suffered from several weeks, by only 
5 Lozonges, when all other remedies had no etlect on, 
him whatever, 

Mr.G.T. Matthews,8 Caroline st., suffered a year with 
a very hard,tight cough,pain in the side,spitting of blood 
and all the usual symptoms of consumption, ‘I'he Lo- 
aenges relieved him immediately, and in a few weeks 
zestored him to perfect health. He says they are the 
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express their surprise and thanks, at the almost inl- 
raculous cure these plasters have effected, 

Jos. W. Howie, Esq., who had been so afflicted with 
rheumatism, as to be unable to dress himself without | 
assistance, was enabled after wearing one, only one 
night, to get up in the morning with joy, and his 
tongee pouring forth the gladness of his heart, at the 
sudden and signal relief he had received from the best 
of all 1emedies, 

Mr. David Williams, of Elizabethtown, N, J., an 
old Revolutionary Soldier, was so afflicted with Rheu- 
matism, that he could scarcely help himself—these 
plasters entiely cured him. 

Dre J. Peter’s Pills. Large size box containing 45 
pills, 50 cents per box. Small size box containing 
20 pills, 25 cents per box. Dr. A. Sherman’s Cough 
Candys; price only 25 cents per box. Doct. A. Sher- 
man’s Worm Candys, only 25 cents per box, Poor 
Man’s Plaster, Only 12 1-2 cents a piece, 

Agents for the sale of the above valuable medi- 
cines—Wm. H. Harrison & Harrison & Glascoe, 
Cincinnati; A, Avery & Co, Granville; Ridgeway 
Murphy & Co, Ripley; A. Graham & Co, Franklin 
Buildings, Cleveland ; Watson, Druggist, Massillon, 
Most every merchant in the U. S., Mexico and West 
Indies, 





VALUABLE MUSIC BVOCKS. 


Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by 
Danie & Peck, New Haven; John Paine, Hartford; 
Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia; by Truman & Smith, 

Jincinnati; and by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States, 

Twentieth Edition of Mason's Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music, a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn ‘Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 
eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by 
German, English, and American authors, many of them 
having been arranged, or composed, expressly for this 
work. By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, ete, ete; 
and by his brother, 'T. B, Mason, Professor of Sacred 
Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, ete.— 
Twentieth Stereotyped edition, revised and greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of eighty tunes not in former 
editions, ‘he Elements of Vocal Music, which are on 
the inductive method, have been greatly extended and 
newly arranged in’ the precise order that’ is pursued in 
teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected 
with each‘lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with 
the use of the black board. ‘The above work is now 
known by the general title of “Mason's Sacred Harp,” 
Volume One, It is intended to make “Mason’s Sacred 
Harp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
and Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
through various collections. And the collecting into a 
convenient volume, the old and new, choice, beautiful, 
standard Tunes, isa service to church choirs and singing 
schools, which has been already liberally rewarded. ‘The 
sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred 
Harp” has been before the public, and the steadily increas- 
ing patronage bestewed upon the work, is regarded as 
evidence that itis the very best collection extant, for 
singing schools, and for churches of all denominations. 

From numerous Recommendations — the following are 
selected, 

From the Boston Spectator. 

We hope allwill encourage \Muson’s Sacred Harp- 
Wespeak of Mason’s Harp, because we know well its 
merits. We hositate not to say, that it is the best work 
extant, 

From the New York Evangelist, 

AMason’s Sacred Harp is, what it is called in the title 
page, a very select and useful work—the best collection 
of church music extant, for congregations any-where. 

From the Baptist Advocate. 

Mas n’s Sacred Harp.—The lovers of Sacred Song 
will find a rich treat in this new collection. No one man 
in our country has done so much for church music as 
Lowell Mason. He bas given us the “Boston Handel 
and Haydn Collection,” the “Choir or Union Collection,” 
the “Boston Academy Collection,” ete., all valuable 
works, and entilled to tie extensive patronage which has 
been bestowed upon them; but itis safe to say, that the 
“Sacred Harp” has not an equal in the English language. 
This book is a volume of “gemsin Melody and Harmonye 
Every denomination will promote devotional Pslmody 
by adapting this collection as the standard of church 
music, 

From Mr, Billings, Professor of Sacred Music, 

Muson’s Socred Harp is the most complete, interesting 
and useful collection of Psalm and hymn tunes I have 
ever seen. It is emphatically sacred music, I will en- 
courage its general introduction, 

From the Journal, 

We are familiar with all of Mason’s publications, and 
have carefully examined the Sacred Harp. The volume 
is composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonics of 
almost unequalled richness, It may justly by entitled 
“ the beauties of music,” ‘The tunes are admirably adap- 
ted to the effective expression of poetry, a circumstance 
upon which the happiest eflect of Christian Psalmody de- 
pends. ‘The work is particularly recommended to those 
whose object it is to suit music to the words sung, or to 
make mnsic subordinate tosentiment, and thus eminent- 
ly conductive to devotion. 


From M, Hamilton, Diveetor of music in the 
Methodist Church, Wheeling. 
We are using Mason’s Sacred Harp in our church, 
I should be much pieased to see it in general usc—the 
music will please and improve thé lovers of sacred song. 


The tunes are well suited to the different variety of ine- | 


tres, and it is a desireable collection for churches and 
schools, 
Just Published. 

Vol. I1.—Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of 
Church Music.—Vol. II. contains old, new, and origin- 
al Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sacred Songs, 
Duetts, Solos, Quartetts, ete, ete. This volume does 
not contain a single tune found in the first volume—it is 
a complete and independent book of itself, and will be 
sold separately. It is stereotyped from entirely new type 
of great beauty and perfection, procured expressly for it. 
The object in publishing an addstional volume, is to fur- 
nish an extended variety as_ regards style, metre and 
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Volume W.--1 approve most fully: 
lishing new selections and arrange 
volumes, by which purchasers ‘are relieved fro 
necessity of repeatedly buying the same music Th = 
cond voluine, is, in its rythmical character vario we 
melodies are exceedingly sweet and tasteful—th 
mony rich, flowing and impressive, Iq should “ ha. 
means, accompany the first volume,—especially te é al 
Choirs Which are somewhat advanced, T doubt = 
will secure to the publishers an extensive patronag, = : 
I shall do what I can to extend its circulation, sien 
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FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR saup, 


A delightful Country Seat, situated Upon a McAdam; 
zed road, halfa mile from town, in a excellent neighhn” 
hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame house peat. bor. 
rooms, @ hall, a plazza, a porch and 3 cellars; als mnIng 8 
frame barn with a carriage house and stiles.» — 

e ‘ stable: 
cistern and a spring. ‘T'he grounds are well steeeadea 8 
peach, apple, pear, quince and plum trees, and emb mye 
with shrubs and evergreens, eilished 





A handsome Country Seat with 16 acres of land 
ted upon a Turnpike road 3 miles from town “Tr Toca. 
provements comprise an excellent brick hous a he ri 
10 rooms, 2 halls, 2 porches and a k; Se Containing 
Cae ere See Cate ot arge cellar; Als 
cistern, a well of excellent water, a large garden . Og 
orchard of choice peach, plum, apple Se Garden and an 
SS roe aa | » appre and pear trees, Th 
is part level and part rolling, e 

A superior Country Seat, distant 5 miles from t 
with 20 acres of good land, 10 of which are in cultiy own, 
and 10 in wood, The buildings consist of ecaaaee 
brick house, having 10 rooms, a hall, a orel a 
cellar; a brick barn, a stone spring “eg a rote nt 
emnonka i Ui 7 . a 
smoke house, The grounds are well stocked with selected 
apple, peach, pear, plum and quince trees and an 
lent vinevard of Catawba, Isabella and Cape vines ‘vu. 
estate is a desirable purchase fora gentlemau of fort " 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in summer, a eae 
view of the Ohio river, and agreeable society, _— 

A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house with 4 rooms 
and a cellar; Also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden, _ The land is good, 
well located for cultivation, watered with springs, and fen. 
ced with posts and rails, 

A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town 
and close toa McAdamized road. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellar anda porch, a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs. The 
land is rich and level, 

A pleasant Country Seat with 16 acres of land, loce 
ted upon a good road 6 miles from town, in a salubrioys 
and populous district, The house is in Cottage style 
and contains 10 rooms, 3 porches, a large cellar anda 
gallery. ‘The outbuildings comprise a frame barn, a cow 
house, and wood house, ‘The grounds aro planted with 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with shrubs and 
evergreens, and well watered with springs, 2 wells with 
pumps, and a small stream. 

A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from 
town, ina healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation 
a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a porch: also 2 
frame barns, a milk louse, a stable, a wood house, a well 
and many springs; likewise 2. orchards, a garden anda 
yard well paled. The land is chiefly in grass, good 
quality and well located for tillage. 

A Farm of 60 acies, situated upon a Turhpike road, 
8 miles from town, with 40 acres it tillage, a house with 
4 rooms, a good frame barn witha stone cellar, a cister 
a well, several springs, 2 good orchards of plum, peach 
apple and cherry treees; and a garden well planted with 
vines, raspberry, currant and goosberry bushes. The 
land is good, well watered with springs, and located on 
both sides ef the road, 

A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 in culture, sit. 
auted upon a Turnpike road, 26 miles from Cincinnaii, 
near a populous town. ‘The improvements’ consist ofa 
frame house, a superior barn 91 by 40 feet, with stables 
for 40 head of cattle, a hog pen for 100 swine, an atched 
cellar for 1000 bushels of roots,a corn crib for 2000 
bushels of corn, a wagon house 40 by 21 feet, 2 wells, 
2 orchards, a garden With goosberry, raspberry and 
strawberry beds, and a paddock well stocked with quince, 
plum, peach and pear trees, ‘The soil consists of rich 
bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced aud watered 
with numerous springs. 

A Farm of 50 acres, situated upon a road, 24 miles 
from town, having 35 acres in cultivation, a frame house 
with 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well witha 
pump, 3 log buildings, many springs and an orchard of 
200 apple, plum, peach and cherry trees, good kinds, 
The land is of good quality, and is in the vicinity ofa 
church and a school. 

A desirable Farm of 116 acres with 70 acres in tillage, 
situated 28 miles from town, upon a Turnpike road, 
in a healthy and respectable neighborhood, where ther- 
are several churchesand schools. ‘he improvements come 
prise an excellent brick house with 10° rooms, a cellar 
and a porch; a good frame barn, a well and crib, wagon 
and asmoke houses; alsoa garden well paled and stocked 
with various shrubs, grape vines, apricot, quince and peach 
trees: likewise an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees. 
The land is fertile, well located for culture, fenced and 
supplied with springs and a ran. 

A good Farm of 50 acres, situated 32 miles from town, 
upon a road, and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres in 
culture, a house with 4 rooms anda porch, a good frame 
barn, with sheds and cribs, also a well, a peach orchard 
and a garden planted with goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and quince trees, ‘The land is chiefly rich bottom, well 
watered and fenced, 

A good Farm of 166 acres, situated near a ‘Turnpike 
road, 38 miles from town, having 120 acres in tillage, an 
excellent brick house containing 6 rooms, a hall, a cellar 
i and a porch; also a frame barn, a corncrib, a smokehouse, 
a large orciiard of apple, peach and cherry trees, a gat- 
den, 2 wells, several springs and acreek, ‘I'he soil is 
good quality, and consists of hill and bottom. 

A very cheap Farm of 300 acres, situated 40 miles 
from Cincinnati, and 5 from atown. There are 50 
acres in cultivation, a two story hewed log house, a barn, 
a stable, a smokchouse, and a geod orchard of 200 apple, 
pear, cherry, peach and quince trees, ‘The land is rich 
and level. 

A Farm of 185 acres, with 65 in tillage, located upon 
a Turnpike road, a few miles from the Miami Canal, 
and upon a river possessing mill power of 4 1-2 feet fall. 
Tt has a house with 4 rooms, a hewed log barn weather 




















adaptation to the various wants of the lovers of Sacred 
Melody. It will be found permanently useful, and it is 





greatest medicine in the world. 


When such clergymen asthe Rev, Mr. Anthony, 
Eastmond and Hancock, and such physicians as Mott, 
Cheeseman, Smith, Rogers, and those named above, 
sanction the use of any article of medicine, the public 
necd not hesitate to place reliance upon it, Such are 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 

Children Die 


of worms, after months and sometimes years of suffer- 
ing, without the parent’s knowing the cause—little sus- 
pecting worms are literally cating them up. Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges have cured hundreds and 
thousands of such cases. Any child will take them. 
Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


Proved in more than 400,000 cases to be infallible; the 
only certain worm-destroying medicine ever discovered, 
Many diseases arise from worms and occasiou long and 
intense suffering and even death, without their ever 
being suspected; grown persons are very often afflicted 
with them and are doctored for various complaints, 
without any benefit; when one dose of these Lozenges 
would speedily cure them, 


Ur. J. Murphy, 90 North st. Philadelphia, was ap- 
plied to by a poor woman, whose daughter, 7 years old, 
had been sick for nearly 3 years; her: stomach was as 
large as a grown person’s, her arms and legs so swollen 
that she could not walk or help herself, although she 
could eat as muchas two laboring men. ‘I'wo celebra- 
ted doctors had exhausted their skill without any benefit; 
the father had spent all he could raise and was dis- 
couraged; he abandoned all idea of doing any thing 
more for her, and looked to death alone, to take her out 
of her misery. Mr, Murphy believing it a case of 
worms, gave hera box of Sherman’s Lozenges, and in 
two days she returned with joy beamiug in her eyes, 
and said the Lozenges had saved her child’s life. ‘The 
first dose brought away nearly a pint of worms in one 
living mass, she afterwards counted over 800 that were 
discharged, besides the mass,which she could not count, 
The child was literally eaten up with them—another 
living witness of the almost miraculous efficacy of 
Sherman’s Lozeages. 


My Poor Back 
will break, it is so weak, and pains me constantly. 
What shall de?’ Get one of Sherman’s Poor man’s 
Plasters, with his name on it, and it will cure you.in a 
few hours, as itdid Mr. Hoxie. 
Sherman’s Poor Man’s Plaster. 
The best strengthening Plaster in the world, and a 


sovereign remody for pains, or weakness in the back, 
loins, side, breast, neck, linbs, joints, rheumatism, 


lumbago, &e. &c. 
Several persous have called at the warchousc, to 





hoped will receive a patronage in some degree commen- 

surate with the varied talent, labor and expense that 

have been employed in its production, 

The following notices of the work will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held by good musicians. 

F’roma Report of the Committee of the “ Eclectic A- 
cademy of Music” on Musical publications; unani- 
mously adopted by the Government and Members, 
March 24th. 

“ The Sacred Harp, Vol, IL, has been carefully 
examined by your committee, who cannot but regard it 
as possessing in an eminent degrec that chaste, classic 
beauty of melody, and richness of harmony, which con- 
stitute the “soul of music,” and which cannot fail*to 
render it a standard work,” 9 , 

It is confidently believed that the efforts made by the 
Editor te furnish [1N THe Sacnev Hatp,] an extended 
variety of good Stock Music,—such as will be perima- 
nently useful and interesting, will receive the approba- 
tion of Churches, Choirs, and Singers generally. 

A COPY OF THE RECORDs, 


C. R. FOLGER, Sec’y. of the Academy. 


From the “Handel Musical Society,” of W. R, College, 

Hudson, 

Tue Sacrev Harp, Votume II, merits our highest 
approbation, and is a rich audition to our Library. Its 
introduction into the society has confirmed the belief 
that it will prove an important means of advancing 
Sacred Music. It would be but justice due the success- 
ful efforts of the authors to cay, that the two volumes of 
the Sacred Harp, constitute th best collection: ever pub- 
lished, By order of the Society, 

W.S. BARBER, Sec’y. 


[From the Observer.] 

Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Church Mu- 
sic, Vol, 2nd.- We hesitate not, most}coufidently to recom- 
mend this as_ a book of extrordinary merit; one of the 
best, if not the very best collections of Church Music 
ever issued from the American press, Jt will be held in 
high esteem by the admirers of taste, scientific accuracy, 
and fine discrimination in the adaptation of music to sa- 
cred poetry. Mr, Mason has evinced a.knowledge of in- 
timate dependence of Melody upon Harmony, an impor- 
tant principle to often disregarded in Ametican publica- 
tions. Itis a volume of Sacred Melodies, with rich, 
beautiful and classical harmonies, combining that striking 
purity and solidity of style, for which German musicians 
are, perhaps, more peculiar than any others, ‘The beau- 
tifal typography of the work will speakfor itself. 

From Mr, Allen, Professor of Sacred Music in Ober- 
tin College. 

For a few years past, we have made selections for 
Church Music from the “Sacred « Harp,” Volume I. I 
have ever esteened it a beautiful collection, comprising a 
great variety of chaste and approved tunes in all the usua 
emtres. q 








boarded; a stable, a corn crib, a milk house, a good well, 
an orchard of 75 select apple with a few peach trees, and 
alarge sugar camp. ‘'he soil is rich bottom, watered 
wrth springs, and well adapted for corn or pasture. 

An excellent Farm of 300 acres, situated in the Niamt 
Valley, G7 miles from town, having 200 acres of pasture 
and arable land, a capital fiame honse builé in Cottage 
style, containing 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; two com: 
modious barns, 2 large corn cribs, a tenants: house, 8 
cemented cistern, a cider mill with a press, 2 extensive 
orchards of apple trees, snd a superior garden ornamented 
with shrubbery imported from Paris, and well stocked 
with choice pear, plum, goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and peach trees. ‘he soil is very rich, well irrigated 
with springs and the Miamiriver. It consists of hill and 
vale advantageously located for culture, 

A desifable Farm of 140 acres of rich land, situated 
upon aT’urnpike road and a Canal, and near a flourishing 
town in the Miami Valley. ‘The improvements comprise 
a large 2 story frame house having 6 rooms, hall and 
cellar; also a brick wash house with a pump at the door 
likewise a commodious frame barn with stables and 
other buildings, an excellent orchard of choice grafted 
fruit trees, and 90 acres of cultivated land. ‘The soil con 
sists of fertile bottom and upland, well suited for tillage 
It is a superior farm. 

A fertile Farm of 138 acres, situated on the Ohio in 
Kentucky, 70 miles from town, having 100 acres in cul- 
ture, a good brick house with 4 large rooms and a cellar. 
acorn crib, a stable, and several log houses: also aa 
orchard of apple and peach trees, and a garden with fruit 
trees; also strawberry and asparagus beds, ‘The land is 
chiefly rich bottom, well located for calture. 

Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call at my Office 
for full in information, which will be given gratis; if by 
Letter postage paid. where a list of 200 to 300 Farms, 
House, Stores and Lots can be seen for sale. ; 

Farmers and Citizens, who wish to dispose of their 
estates can, by application to me, have the advantage 
ofan extensive advertisement of their property in Eng- 
lish and German, without cost to them, unless sales be 
effected. . 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest upon 
Mortgage, or the best personal security at long periods; 
or 6 per cent, at 20 days sight 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, cam 
have the cash_ paid them in Cincinnati, assoon as the 
payment is advised by the English Bankers. The mone 
ey can be sent from any part of Great Britain, to Messrs. 
Baring, Brothers & Co. London, to the account of 
‘{homas Emery of Cincinnati. 

Annuities, English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank 


of England Notes boug!t and sold, 


Emigrants can rely upon obtaining correct and valua- 


ble information, which the experience of more than — 
years in the sale of Real Estate in Cincinnaut enables m 
to give, 


Applyto 
Pe TOMAS EMERY, Estate 


and Money Agent, No. 11, Last Fourth St 
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